Michael Freeman 


A brid ge oO 


The evils of war cannot easily be 
grasped by the human imagination. 
When we learn that some 75,000 
Japanese were killed when the Ameri- 
cans dropped an atom bomb on Hiro- 
shima, or that 135,000 Germans died 
when the RAF bombed Dresden, or 
that the Nazis murdered six million 
Jews, or that 250 million people might 
die in a nuclear war we can react with 
some feeling of horror or fear, but it is 
difficult to react with any feeling which 
is adequate to the facts. 


Peace, too, is difficult to imagine. It 
is easy to talk about a peaceful world, 
where no one is hungry and all men 
are brothers, but it is difficult to 
imagine it clearly or to imagine how 
the present world, with all its fear, mis- 
trust and violence, could ever be con- 


verted into a world of peace. 

The peace movement has put a lot of 
effort into making people realise the 
horror of nuclear war. But the alter- 
native world they envisage has always 
remained somewhat vague, clouded in 
such phrases as “ peace,” ‘‘ co-exist- 
ence,” “ brotherhood,” which seem to 
have little real content. 


One attempt to make peace more real 
in the lives of ordinary people has been 
made by a German group called Aktion 
Siihnezeichen (Operation Reconcilia- 
tion). The members of this group are 
young German Christians. Their aim 
is to make atonement for the atrocities 
committed by the Nazis and to bring 
about reconciliation between the Ger- 
man people and their former victims by 
means of constructive action in those 


countries which suffered most from the 
Nazi regime. 

Their projects are carefully chosen to 
bring much-needed practical help and 
to be clear and dramatic symbols of 
peaceful alternatives to war and hatred 
between peoples. They have included 
work on a kibbutz in Israel; the con- 
struction of a holiday camp and a 
youth centre in Holland; part of a 
mental home and a church in Norway; 
an international meeting house in Eng- 
land; and a school in France. Their 
most dramatic action has been the 
building of a synagogue for the Jewish 
community in Villeurbanne, France. 
The work of Aktion Sithnezeichen has 
not been easy. Apart from the fact 


that many of them leave well-paid jobs 
to work for six months or a year with- 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


ashes 


out pay, they face hostility both in Ger- 
many and in the countries in which 
they work. The quickest road to popu- 
larity in West Germany is not to re- 
mind people of their personal respon- 
sibility for Nazism, nor to reject openly 
German nationalism and cold war atti- 
tudes, Nor is it particularly easy for a 
German to go to Norway or to Israel 
and deliberately re-open the subject of 
German militarism in an effort to build 
a healthier, more peaceful relationship 
for the future. 


There are plenty of dangers in this 
kind of action: smugness in the par- 
ticipants; the feeling that building the 
odd church or school somehow cancels 
out the horrors of the past; a naive 
belief that all the world’s problems will 
be solved if only enough people do 
enough good deeds, 


By and large Aktion Sihnezeichen 
avoids these pitfalls. They insist that 
no one can undo the past but that we 
can try to create a better future. They 
insist, too, that what they are doing is 
only a small part of what needs to be 
done. One of the Israel project mem- 
bers wrote on his return to Germany: 


““We shall never be able to do 
enough in Israel. The experience of 
death and horror there is too great 
to be easily removed or forgotten. 
We can only do a little. But even 
that little must be done with great 
effort and endeavour.” 


One legitimate criticism that might be 
made of Aktion Sithnezeichen is that it 
concentrates too much on atoning for 
the past and not enough on the present 
crisis caused by preparations for 
nuclear war. But the group has several 
virtues which the peace movement 
sometimes lacks, or has only in a 
diluted form. Firstly, by firmly refect- 
ing the excuses that Germans often 
make for their involvement with 
Nazism, they affirm clearly the respon- 
sibility of individuals for their actions 
and for the actions taken by govern- 
ments in their name. Secondly, theirs 
is genuine unilateral direct action: they 
do what they believe is right without 
waiting for someone else, whether the 
“enemy ” or their own government, to 
make the first move. Finally, their 
action both symbolises people’s desire 
for a more peaceful world. and at the 


_ Same time helps to create it, For them 


peace is not simply a word, a hope, a 
Utopian dream; it is a new school, a 
hospital, a youth club, a church, a 
synagogue, 


Members of Aktion Siihnezeicher 


‘working on the construction of an 


administration building for a mental 
home in Borkenes, Norway. ’ 
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I renounce war and I will never B 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


ASK FOR IT ON 
HOLIDAY! 

(or take it with you) 
BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


PEANUTS CLUB 


Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St. 
This Saturday folk-singing. 

This Sunday modern jazz plus poetry 
readings by Nick Harrison and 
Maureen. 

Licensed bar, Admission 2s. 6d. 


Hampstead Group Committee of 100 
Public fast 
for 


Algerian relief work 
4 p.m. Saturday, 3 August to 
4 p.m. Monday, 5 August 


People who can come for only part of the 
time are also encouraged to join us. 

We continue to hope for police per- 
mission to fast near Whitestone Pond, 
N.W.3. Failing this we shall still fast 
there. 


Hampstead group secretaries, SWI 3080 and 
2607; London Committee of 100, ARC 1239. 


PAX CHRISTI ! 


To all signatories of the Pax Christi 
League. If you have not received a 
letter from me in the last week or so, 
please send me your present address. 
Dr. A. D. Belden, 1 Ulva Road, 
Putney, S.W.15. 

URGENT 


WHO'S AFRAID? 


A leaflet being given out in Harpenden by an 
enterprising local group asks: “ What have 
totalitarian governments and Harpenden 
Library Committee in common? Answer: 
They are all frightened of Peace News. Your 
local library committee has banned it from 
the library reading room despite requests 
from focal ratepayers.” 


's your library afraid of Peace News? Why 
not find out? Special subscription rate for 
libraries is 25s a year. 


Other ways of helping Peace News will be 
found in our new leaflet, ‘* Peace News - a 
short history.” Price 3d each, 2s per doz. 


Classified 


Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s (Box 
Nos. Is extra), Please do not send stampe im pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Bor No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Calsdonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Mondiy. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed sdvertine- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, § Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Marriage 


Married. Hans Sinn, Marian Bedoukian, Vancouver- 
Berlin Peace Walk, July 26, in London. 


Personal 


Adult School Groups (350 in Britain) meet for 
mutual education and friendlv discussion (often in 
members’ homes). Write National Adult School 
Union, 35 Queen Anne St., London, W.1). 


Bound for Med. work camper wishes to contact 
companion, hitchhiker or driver. Box No. 217. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5. Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Denmark - three weeks - £20. YCND group work- 
ing on farms near Copenhagen, Aug. 9-Sept. 3. 
Project 67, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


Duplicating. professional tvping (tapes, mss.). short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
N.11. ENT 3324, 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer. Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Fortnight camping France. One week international 
camp, 3 to join party, 23 August. Transport £8 
12s. Albon, 55 Station Rd., Hailsham. 


Help them to help Peace News. 
requests for Peace News from 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help ? 
35s. pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
P.N., 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, N.1. 


We receive many 
struggling peace 


Housmans fast cheap poster printing. 50, size 20” 
x 15” for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on request. 
S-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, 
London, N.1. 


Questidnnaire being circulated to explore possibilities 
of forming effective world state group. All persons 
who think they can make a creative contribution 
ae invited to write for questionnaires to Box No. 
19. 


Reservists and others who have developed a con- 
scientious objection to military service. seeking in- 
formation as to their position are asked to give 
dates of any previous National Service, etc., when 
writing to the Secretary of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and 
publicity leaficts available free. Please write: Circu- 
jation Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Publications 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans (the 
Peace News booksellers) can supply promptly any 
book in print. Mail order service to all parts of the 
world. Book tokens issued and exchanged. See our 
large stock of books, paner backs, nmeace literature, 
stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.!. (TER 4473.) 


Liberté, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a year 
post free fram Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50 c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Holiday accommodation 


Paignton, Devon. Bed and breakfast, homely accom- 
modation. Mrs. Pym, 84 St. Michael's Rd. 


Vegetarian family offer similar share in Welsh cot- 
tage (4 beds) Aug. 24-31. Box No. 218. 


Situations wanted 


Young woman requires full-time job typing scientific 
Mss., with some shorthand, in small office. Good 
at internreting writing, lay-out, and consistent spell- 
ing. Experience of terms used in pharmaceutical) 
publishing. Quiet and conscientious. Box No. 216. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bedsittingroom in mansion flat, use of 
kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians. £2 15s. Tel 
Chiswick 3565. 


Accommodation wanted 


House-trained social worker, male, 28, seeks fur- 
nished accommodation in Hampstead area at reason- 
able rent. Box No. 215. 


Young artist-teacher and wife (expectant) seek accom- 
modation (London area), room as studio essential. 
Moderate rent. Box No. 214. 


Wanted 


Wanted to purchase, a copy or copies of book o 
pamphlet by Harold Wilson on world poverty. 
Olwen Battersby, 9 Madeley Rd., W.5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reeerve the right to 
select from notices sent ia. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries to arrtve not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include dete, town, time, places (hell, 
nature of event, speakers, orgaaisers (and sevre- 
tary’s address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified of dis 
played advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Crecu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


July - September 

Holy Loch-Westminster : Anti-Potaris march. Helpers 
urgently wanted. Contact Committee of 100, 13 
Goodwin St., London, N.4.. ARC 1239. 


27 July-6 Aug, Sat-Tues 


Norwich: Nuclear disarmament week. Volunteers 
urgently wanted all or any of time. Contact Robert 
Fyson, 12 Ferry Path, Cambridge. C. 52040. 


1-10 August, Thur-Sat 


Perngia : Internaticnal seminar on non-violence, Vol. 
helpers wanted for July. Donations welcome. 
Details : Centro per la Nonviolenza, Casella Postale 
201, Perugia, Italy. 


2-3 August, Fri-Sat 


Broadstairs; ‘‘On the Beach." YCND summer 
holiday project. Meet 10.30 a.m. Bohemia Cinema 
ear park for selling Peace News, Sanity, etc. 

Hull. Agricultural Show. Stand number 30: Peace 
Film Van. PPU. 


2-11 August, Fri-Sun 


Shipston-on-Stour, Warwicks.: Aylesmore Farm. 
Summer Camp, incl. discussion groups for active 
campaigners on current problems and new methods. 
10s per person per day plus 10s booking fee to: 
Campaign Caravan Workshops, 197 King’s Cross 
Rd., London, W.C.1. CND. 


3 August, Saturday 


Dumpton Gap, Kent (between Broadstairs and Rams- 
gate): 7.30 p.m. Beach barbecue to celebrate test 


ban. YCND. 

Dundee: Afternoon. City Square. Public mtg. 
National and_ local speakers ‘‘ Scotland - Missile 
Arsenal.”’ CND folk song interludes. Evening : 
Broughty Ferry beach. Open-air folk concert. 
CND. 

Leyton, Essex: 8 p.m. Grove House, High Rd. 


(Nr. County Cricket Ground.) 
3s. YCND. 


Manchester : Assemble 2.30 p.m. Tib Lane for Hiro- 
shima day vigil and ceremony. CND and women’s 
groups. 


“* Resisters’ Rave."* 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE- one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


} enclose P.O. value..............000. 


NAME........ ons Geereaer sereaceserees sees 
ADDRESS..............ccssesescceccerse 


seen deme e cece teres en eseseessaeeovensss queens 


Pewee enecececccccccccesccavesseassaceeseseses 


Portsmouth : Assemble 2.30 p.m. Angerstein Rd. for 
march to naval dockyard, followed by Navy Day's 
demonstration. YCND. 


West Wickham, Kent: 10.45 a.m. High St. Public 
mtg. and march to War Memorial. Enquiries: 70 
Pickhurst Rise, W.W. CND. 


3-5 August, Sat-Mon 


London, N.W.3: 4 p.m. C'ttee of 100 public fast 
in aid of relief work in Algeria. (See notice this 


page.) 

4 August, Sunday 

Dundee: Morning, mass leaflet raid. Afternoon, 
City Sq. transport to Edzell. 2 p.m. Edzel]. Silent 


march round base perimeter. Door-to-door canvass 
of U.S. married quarters, Details, Leo Baxendale, 
15 Davidson St., Broughty Ferry, Nr. Dundee. 


Ramsgate: 7.30 p.m. Labour Hall, High St. 
to welcome test ban. Adm. 2s. 
YCND. 


4-5 August, Sun-Mon 


Bridlington: Look out for the Peace Film Van. 
Details: Gibson, The Brotherhood Church, Staple- 
ton. Pontefract, Yorks. PPU. 


Party 
Refreshments. 


Ramsgate: ‘‘ On the Beach.” YCND summer holi- 
day project. Meet 10.30 a.m. Pier Yard (Harbour) 
for selling Peace News, Sanity. etc. 


St. Albans: Meet 10 a.m. Market Sq., St. Peter's 
St., for leafleting, literature selling, public mtgs. 
Social in evening, accom. available. Herts YCND. 


5 August, Monday 


London, N.5: 8.15 p.m. Steenoven Mission House, 
16 Aberdeen Rd., Highbury. Service in memory of 
Hiroshima. Preacher: Rt. Revd. G. P, T. Paget 
King. Everyone very welcome. 


Richmond, Surrey: Meet 2.30 p.m. War Memorial 
for ‘‘ Sanity ’’ selling. CND. 


Wembley, Middx.: 3 p.m. onwards, 
CND balloons will be released. CND. 


Barn Hill. 


Windsor, Berks. : Meet 2.30 p.m. Castle entrance for 
“* Sanity '' selling. CND. 


6 August, Tuesday 


Bristol: 7.30 p.m. Assemble Cenotaph, city centre, 
for silent vigil in memory of Hiroshima victims. 
7.45 p.m. March to Queen's Sq. for playing of 
passages from Britten's ‘* War Requiem,”’ on records, 
till 9 p.m. CND and C'ttee of 100. 


Bromley: Assemble 7.30 a.m. Bromley South Stn., 
for silent march to War Memorial and _ half-hour 
vigil, March to Bromley Library for 12 hour silent 
fast and vigil til] 8 p.m. YCND. . 


Colney Street, Herts.: Meet at 11.30 a.m. Handley 
Page factory, or 10 a.m. St. Albans Market Sq. for 
factory gate mtg. Herts. YCND. 


Glasgow: 12.30-1.30 p.m. N. Hanover St. Open-air 
Ministers’ mtg. 6.30-8 p.m. N. Hanover St. Open- 
air mtg. (CND and TU speakers.) 8 p.m. George 
Sq. Ministers play-reading and service; parade and 
picket. CND. 


London, S.W.1: 8 p.m. _ Silent vigil at Cenotaph. 
C'ttee of 100 and London Region CND. 


6-12 August, Tues-Mon 


Birmingham: 11 a.m.-11 p.m. “La Boheme “* 
coffee bar, Aston Rd. Photo exhibition: ‘‘ Our 
Age."" YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 


7-8 August, Wed- Thur 
Dover: ‘‘ On the Beach." YCND summer holiday 
project. 


9-10 August, Fri-Sat 


Deal: ‘‘ On the Beach."’ YCND summer holiday 
project. 


11 August, Sunday 


Lendon, W.5: 9.45 a.m. Haven Green Cong. Ch., 
Ealing. Broadcast on Home Service. _ Preacher: 
Rev. Ormond Burton. Members of FPC, FoR. 


CSM, APF, PPU, CCND meet at 9 a.m. for entry 
at 9.15 a.m. 


11-12 August, Sun-Mon 


Folkstone 1 
day project. 


“* On the Beach."" YCND summer holi- 


12 August, Monday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. Meet outside Bristol Hippodrome 
for leafieting before Bolshoi Ballet performance. 
CND, YCND. 


14-16 August, Wed-Fri 


Clacton: ‘‘ On the Beach."" YCND summer holiday 
project. 


17-24 August, Sat-Sat 


Loughborough : College of Technology. Conference: 
‘* Reconciliation - Pacifism in Action.’’ Speakers 
include : Clifford Macquire, Stanley Sweet, Harold 


Wickings. Chair: Rev. David Holt Roberts. 
Bipcure F.o.R., 9 Coombe Rd., New Malden, 
rrey. 


7-8 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Merseyside: Weekend school.. Tutor: S. Broad 
bridge. Details: Mrs. P. Duncan, 7 Westdale Rd., 
Rockferry, Birkenhead. i 


Every week 


Fridays 
Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 


Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.31 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea staf) all day 
outside St. Matthews Churci®, George St. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
ie News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Manchester 1 
area. 


2.30 p.m. onwards. 


I Central Library 
Selling of Black Paper, etc. 


YCND. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall, Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND. 


Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
ee Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
100. 


Twickenham: 11 a.m, Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, canvass- 
ing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chiehall St. Open air mtg. CND. 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Comer, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling, Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground 


Details : Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 

Watford: 3 p.m. N. Watford Odeon. Peace News 
selling.. YCND. 

Wells, Somerset: Stall in Market Pl. Literature, 
‘* Sanity "’, ‘‘ Peace News’’, also smal] ‘‘ junk 
section. Unwanted small articles welcomed. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, §.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi. 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS 


David Holbrook 


Two children in the 
Warsaw Gheito 


The ultimate denial 


of pity 


The Tragedy of Children under Nazi Rule, 
by Kiryl Sosnowski (Zachodnia Agencja 
Prasowa, obtainable through the Cracowia 
Bookshop, 58 Pembroke Road, London, 
W.8., price 21s). 


The first thing I saw in this book was a 
picture of a German soldier executing a 
young mother to whom her child of three 
is clinging. Under the impact of the bullet, 
fired into her head, she topples with others 
into a pit. The soft lines of her hair, her 
mother’s arm, the cling of the child to the 
secure breast contrast strangely with the 
determined stance of the Nazi, his belts 
and bags, his pouchy breeches and his jack- 
boots, and the pitilessly levelled weapon. 


What happened when this camera clicked 
was one of a myriad such incidents which 
since 1930 have mounted into such a 
malignancy that one can only live normally 
and keep more or less sane by cultivating 
indifference. And in the indifference lies the 
danger. One cannot feel’ what one ought 
to feel, if pity is to exercise the restraint 
it should. Was Hiroshima not worse? 


In this book are photographs - not intended 
sensationally, but as restrained evidence - 
of children herded into Nazi phalanxes, of 
children herded out of ghettoes. A hand- 
some boy of about twelve lies dead beside 
a naked dead baby in Nordhausen; there 
is a pile of children in a railway wagon 
frozen to death on the way from Zdnasc. 
There is a child begging by a cabaret door 
in occupied Poland, crouching like an 
animal. In some pictures a child here and 
there attempts a weak smile or a defiant 
look at the uniformed master-folk with 
their rimless spectacles, coldly counting 
them for the crematorium ovens. 


But most of the children in these pictures 
are beyond the resilience of childhood: a 
baby in the Warsaw Ghetto looks like a 
badly made puppet, with puffy belly and 
stick limbs. There are the drawings done by 
rescued children, drawings of the usual 
trees and houses, but with the grisly addi- 
tion of gallows whose realism shows that 
these were for them a common sight; a 
little girl, under treatment for emotional 
disturbances caused in the war, draws 
family life on a blackboard as a series of 
endless unrelated whirls and entanglements, 
baffling and inchoate. 


Yet the book is not primed with horror; 
it is not hysterical. It has the voice of 
bitter experience, calm, detached, presenting 
evidence for our judgment. Kiryl Sosnow- 
ski is a sociologist and member of the 
Polish Scientific Societies. During the war 
he was an active member of the Polish 
underground movement and a prisoner in a 
Nazi concentration camp. He knows the 
answer to such immense human suffering 
must be a painstaking quest for truth and 
values, 


When I read such accounts I find myself 
contesting surges of hysteria. One wants to 
believe in a hell, in which those who per- 
petrated these crimes can languish and 
suffer. Yet, one realises, to want such 
revenge is but to contribute to the flight 
from reason itself - to that darkness which 
Nazism represents. The impulse to deny 
pity, after all, is still among us, and must 
be met coolly. In South Africa and in 
Berlin the mother and child are fired on 
in our time. The only reply is in hope, 
pity, and cool reason. Calm analysis can 
equip us to resist the degeneracy in 
the neurotic-political type, in ourselves, 
and throughout our _ unstable, machine 


society. 


The destruction of rational and humane 
patterns in society was brought about by 
the Nazis by deliberate policy. 


“It will be our principle to extend pity 
only to the German people, and to none 
others in the world,” 


wrote Hans Frank. Once liberal and humane 
values are abandoned, the way is open to a 
return to savagery and the attack on the 
mind. But the decline need not come by 
deliberate policy. It may come by default. 
The “universal wolf” was with us again 
over Cuba; hooligans can kick a black 
man’s eye out on a London bus. London 
youth are anti-Semitic because their edu- 
cation is poverty-stricken and deficient in 
humane values; sensational commercial 
entertainment exploits the consequent weak- 
nesses. In fact our commercial society does 
by default now what the Nazis did deli- 
berately then. 


The first pitiless assault by the Nazis was 
on their own children, as the carefully 
documented evidence here shows - here are 
the terrible charts of the process, beginning 
in the cradle and culminating in the close 
phalanxes of tens of thousands of uniformed 
young warriors, carrying drums (on which 
are depicted the same flash used publicly 
today by Jordan and Sir Oswald Mosley) 
and chanting Nazi songs. 


With this material, conditioned to function 
fanatically and without thought, the Nazis 
turned to attack Europe, and the children 
of Europe. There could be no more terrible 
nightmare in any childhood: what to our 
children is the most terrible fantasy of their 
lives was to the children of Europe a daily 
occurrence. 

One of the first Nazi acts in conquered 
countries was to kill the mentally sick. 


“In the children's ward, while preserving 
outward appearances of care for the 
children’s health large doses of 
luminal . . . with veronal were admini- 
stered to them until they died. These 
drugs were given by German nurses on 
the orders of German doctors . . . 94 
per cent died as a result .. . other reports 
of Polish psychiatrists speak of young 
patients (some nearly recovered) being 
brutally pulled out from under the beds 
. and thrown out of the windows.” 


Jewish children were executed: 


“We, the internees, often tried to ascer- 
tain the number of people who perished 
in gas chambers, but our estimates of the 
number of children executed could only 
be based on the number of children’s 
prams which were brought to the store- 
room, Sometimes there were hundreds 
of these characters, but sometimes they 
sent thousands.” 


The accounts of executions and mass re- 
prisals are difficult reading. One’s pity is 
too trivial, too imprisoned in our insular 
complacency: 


“Around those twenty filled in pits, I 
found a children’s basket, children’s 
stockings, handkerchiefs ,. .” 
In the camps sickness and filthy conditions 
meant indirect forms of extermination. The 
terror did not stop at foreign children. 
German women who had had intercourse 
with (non-Aryan) foreigners were forced to 
undergo abortions at one camp, even as 
late as eight months: 
“One of the women prisoners (who was 
the camp gynaecologist’s mistress) carried 
out the burning of the foetus in the 
central heating stove. She used to boast 
that sometimes the infants were alive . ,..” 


In other nations the decay of the race and 
its decline were to be assured by the 
deliberate neglect of children. In Russia, 
said a German order: 


“Infant mortality must not be combatted. 
Mothers should not be taught the prin- 
ciples of baby and child care, nor how to 
prevent children's illnesses . . .” 
Hitler said openly: 

“The Russians . . . why should we ino- 
culate them? Doctors and lawyers must 
be induced to act against the ethics of 
their professions: no vaccinations - no 
hygiene! Let them have their vodka and 
tobacco to their hearts’ content.” 


Such terrible documents as Mr. Sosnowski’s 
are good to have in our libraries - as good 
to have as the evidence from Nuremburg 
which this book contains. Even some of the 
Nazis felt shame in the end, tried to hide 
the graves, tried to deny what was plainly 
evident in their own writing. Here in appen- 
dices are the extermination orders, the 
names, the dates, the appalling orders se- 
parating children from their homes and 
parents, signed with the crazy ‘“ Heil 
Hitler! beneath the cold bureaucratic jar- 
gon. There is plenty of evidence that the 
Wehrmacht itself was as responsible for 
savagery to women and children as the Nazi 
organisations. 

The remainder of this remarkable book 
tells of the painful measures in Europe to 
put right, by true care and compassion, 
such things as could be put right, among 
these innocent victims of what surely must 
be man’s most terrible manifestation of 
organised bestiality in history - only likely 
to be equalled by the nuclear war for 
which America and Russia are now 
preparing. 

Because of its terrible truth, but still more 
because of its sanity and reticence, I'd 
recommend this book for the next genera- 
tion - for those who, now twenty, were 
infants then. They were over here, in 
danger, and some deprivation - but not in 
that total chaos through which the Euro- 
pean child picked his agonised way. 

If I were in charge of teacher training at 
any institution I’d_make this required read- 
ing. It would be a disturbing but fortifying 
experience for young teachers to read this 
book. They would see the implications of 
racial prejudice and all such collapses of 
moral traditions in. terms of their most 
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hideous consequences. They would also 
understand how differently from us Europe 
feels about life and politics, about personal 
potentialities, and about the future. They 
would see how uncomfortably similar are 
aspects of our present decadence to some 
of those fostered by Nazism. Poland ob- 
viously has a moral gravity, an energy to 
recreate and to gain a new hold, which 
here our spiritless affluence, engaged with 
its foolish amoral cults and aimless com- 
mercial drives, lacks. 


But, above all, a reader of this book is 
forced to look on children with the respect 
one learnt for them when one saw them 
still resilient, even as they were, lining the 
railway tracks and the roads in Europe in 
1944 and 1945, ragged, thin, and with 
shadowed faces. 


In such a book we may taste the tragedy 
of our time - the tragedy in which those 
values which Hitler denied are triumphant 
even beyond death. Janusz Gonia, a 
seventeen-year-old secondary school pupil 
from Poznan, executed at Moabit prison in 
1943 for resistance activities, writes from 
prison to his parents: 


“And so, weeks passed since I let “you 
know about my death sentence. I thought 
at first it would perhaps be better to 
delay sending you this worrying news. I 
wanted to spare you pain, if only for a 
time. Finally, I decided to write to you 
about it sooner. I believe that the sooner 
pain is inflicted, the sooner it must pass. 
And also I now still have the oppor- 
tunity to console you in my letter. I 
think by this time you will have over- 
come your first grief, into which you 
were certainly thrown by that news, and 
agreed with the will of God. 

“As for me, I am embraced by an 
unruffled calm, which I would in this way 
like to share at least in part with you.” 


Here we learn that children may be cor- 
rupted, burnt, shot, starved to death, 
orphaned, poisoned - but that the brave 
dignity and sincerity of the child’s soul 
renews itself in every generation, and can 
survive even the duplicity and murder that 
many young people who took ‘part in 
resistance work were involved in. It is 
good to read such calm documentation of 
horrors by one who has risked life for the 
same values that children intuitively 
seek. 
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Most people are naturally very glad that a 
test ban has been concluded, and it is a 
sign of the popularity of the measure that 
everyone - from Mr, Macmillan to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament - is 
trying to take the credit for it. Our pleasure 
at seeing the conclusion of the test ban 
should not blind us, however, to its very 
small and limited character, The treaty 
does not include France and China, and 
even allows the contracting parties to with- 
draw if they so choose. Article Four states: 


“Each party shall, in exercising its 
national sovereignty, have the right to 
withdraw from the treaty if it decides that 
extraordinary events, related to the sub- 
ject matter of this treaty, have jeopardised 
the supreme interest of its country.” 


The treaty, too, permits underground testing. 
These limitations of the treaty have been 
widely noted, and as a result the treaty is 
seen to be important chiefly as a catalyst 
which will bring confidence and improve 
international relations. 


In his speech at Chilham last Saturday Mr, 
Macmillan described the test ban as a first 
step, and said that it “means we can step 
out on the next stretch of the long road to 
peace with a new sense of purpose and in- 
spiration, We hope other nations will join 
us.” 
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The three Moscow negotiators themselves 
took this view, describing the treaty as “an 
important first step towards the reduction of 
international tension and the strengthening 
of peace.” 


Peggy Duff, organising secretary of CND, 
echoed this view in the Guardian last Tues- 
day, though with a note of caution: “We 
see the Moscow treaty as a small but im- 
portant step towards peace,” she said. She 
called for a further pact, based on the arms 
reduction envisaged in a first stage disarma- 
ment treaty, the withdrawal of bases, and 
the beginning of disengagement in Europe 
and establishment of nuclear-free zones. She 
called for British initiatives to achieve these 
aims. 


Sanity likewise called for Britain to build on 
the test-ban situation with various initia- 
tives: “The arms race can be made to give 
way to a peace race,” it declared. 


We feel it would be unwise to be too opti- 
mistic about the situation created by the test 
ban. There are many ways in which a test 
ban is not only a more modest measure, but 
a measure of a completely different char- 
acter, from disarmament. 


Last week we spelt out some of the differ- 
ences: that a partial test ban does not begin 
to involve the difficult questions of inspec- 
tion and control, nor does it in any serious 
way jeopardise the balance of power. A 
disarmament treaty, even a disengagement 
treaty, is not so simple. Almost insoluble 
problems of proportional reduction are in: 
volved; equally insoluble problems of in- 
spection appear, 


As Adam Roberts points out in an article 
on the opposite page, agreed disarmament 
might, in fact, require a degree of mutual 
trust and confidence which verges on the 
utopian, Lord Home said the same thing 
at Geneva on July 24,1962: 


“ General and complete disarmament is a 
tremendously ambitious goal because it 
can only come about through a change in 
man’s nature. Men, and men organised 
in communities, have not been good 
neighbours, and they are not good neigh- 


bours now. .. . In brief, the problem is 
how to create the mutual confidence 
which will enable both sides to take 


agreed measures in all three stages of dis- 
armament in the sure knowledge that the 
other side is doing the same, Unless we 
are able to solve that we might as well give 
up all our efforts here.” 


We have never been convinced that there 
is a very easy path from a nuclear policy 
to a peace policy, and we have certainly 
still to be convinced that the nuclear test 
ban presages anything very useful in the 
field of disarmament. Peace campaigners 
throughout the world will be failing in their 
task if they do not point out the major 
difference, both in scope and character, be- 
tween the test ban and larger agreements. 


In our view, the main significance of the test 
ban is that it marks a point of common in- 
terest and understanding between the US 
and the Soviet Union. Some of the common 
interest is based in brutally practical power- 
political assumptions: the expense of 
weapons development, the common opposi- 
tion to the spread of nuclear weapons, and 


ine test ban-a step towards peace? 


the fear of China. Behind this is a sense of 
common involvement in the trap of the 
arms race, and many of both Khrushchev’s 
and Kennedy’s recent statements have shown 
a rea] understanding that nuclear weapons 
are a common enemy, and that the arms 
race is not the fault of the other side, but 
a common tragedy. 


This last reason for concluding the test ban 
may indicate that the cold war, in the sense 
of heated ideological and expansionist 
struggle, is, as the Observer alleged, over. 
But the gain will be nil if the cold war 
simply becomes an alliance against China, 
or if really serious thought is not given to 
disarmament and the means for its achieve- 


ment. 


“Behold, what a dust I am making.” - 
Aesop, The Fly on the Chariot Wheel 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Skopje needs help 


The Committee of 100 overland party to 
Athens left London last Friday in somewhat 
sombre mood. First of all, the Hiroshima 
Day demonstration had been brought for- 
ward a day to August 5, throwing out their 
entire timetable; then the Greek government 
had let it be known that the convoy would 
not be allowed into Greece; on top of this 
came the news of the earthquake at Skopje. 
Skopje is only 100 miles from the Greek 
frontier, and the Committee’s convoy is due 
to pass through the city this weekend. Some 
members of the group were saying last week 
that the best thing they could do would be 
to have a token confrontation with the 
Greek. authorities at the border and then 
return to Skopje and offer their help there. 
I don’t suppose they'll decide till they get 
there, but I hope we'll get a report through 
in time for next week's Peace News. Mean- 
while, the people of Skopje need help, and 
we should all be rushing money and sup- 
plies to Oxfam or War on Want. 

News of a reconstruction project has also 
come my way. This is to obtain in Italy 
machinery for making concrete blocks and 
to export it to Skopje as the basis of a 
workshop where people can make for them- 
selves the material for rebuilding. Anyone 
with suggestions as to the feasibility of this 
project, especially anyone with experience of 
work in Yugoslavia with International 
Voluntary Service, should write to Colin 
Ward and Bosco Nedelcovic, “Community 
Workshop,” c/o Freedom Press, 17a Max- 
well Road, London, S.W.6. 


* * * 


I thought it was bad enough having a 
cheetah (or animal so like a cheetah as cal- 
culated to deceive) Joose on Shooters Hill, 
but now we have men armed with sub- 
machine guns jumping on and off buses in 
Hampshire, all at the taxpayer’s expense, 

As reported by the Southern Evening Echo 
on July 25, the two men boarded a Wilts 
and Dorset bus at Tidworth. They were 
dressed in civilian clothes, and each carried 


a sub-machine gun, which they made an 
effort to hide. Near South Tidworth police 
station they jumped from the moving bus 
and made off towards a belt of trees. The 
police were notified and began an immediate 
search. 
But, says the Echo, “all’s well that ends 
well, They were members of the Royal 
Marines and were taking part in an exercise 
being trained in anti-terrorist operations.” 
So where were the terrorists ? Masquerad- 
ing as old ladies with shopping baskets, I 
suppose. I hope the Royal Marines don't 
make a habit of this sort of thing. I for one 
would find it fairly alarming. I wonder, 
though, if this is what the War Office mean 
by the bit in those recruiting ads which talk 
about army officers needing to be fit to fight 
in “internal security situations.” Poor old 
Tidworth, unmasked as a hotbed of sub- 
version. We live and learn. 

* * * 
Marion Prince, whose experiences in Hol- 
loway Prison figured in this column a few 
weeks ago (June 21, to be exact), has sent 
us more interesting information about the 
way the English legal system works. On 
going home to Eastbourne after doing her 
sentence for refusal to be bound over, she 
was issued with an order for a £15 fine, re- 
lating to the same demonstration, which she 
refused to pay. 
This action seems to have made the 
authorities very uncomfortable: the Clerk 
to the Magistrates urged her to pay, but 
eventually set about finding possible alter- 
natives to prison if she did not - muttering 
the while about obstinate young ladies with 
strong principles, The alternative decided 
on was a distraint warrant for the seizure 
of goods to the value of the fine, An- 


nouncing this, the Chairman of the Magis- 
trates told Marion Prince that he did not 
want to be responsible for sending her back 
to prison, and that the matter was causing 
the magistrates “no little embarrassment.” 
The police who came to collect the goods 


also said they felt very uncomfortable 
about it; they failed to find anything and 
returned the warrant. This meant Marion 
had to go back to court, where at last they 
unearthed a legal compromise by which she 
could “ wipe off ” the fine with a few hours 
inthe cells. So, with more apologies, she 
was locked up for seven hours, and the 
cave was closed. 

They must be nice people in Eastbourne; 
they certainly seemed to have gone to re- 
markable lengths to accommodate Marion 
Prince’s determination within the limits of 
the law. Other places might take note. 

« * * 

Last Monday was prize-giving day at West- 
minster School. The boys are given books, 
which they select themselves, as a reward 
for various scholastic distinctions. This year 
two boys (one a history prize winner, the 
other top of his form) selected the Kama 
Sutra, which was handed to them by the 
headmaster. I gather that they chose the 
paperback translation, which is said to be 
more philosophical and less practical than 
the 42s edition. 


Cy m * 


The Kama Sutra may make good holiday 
reading, but some peaceniks refuse to forget 
their campaigning when they go abroad, and 
like to take addresses of foreign peace 
groups. The most complete list of addresses 
(though it leaves out WCP-affiliated bodies) 
is the Peace Information Bulletin of the 
International Confederation for Disarma- 
ment and Peace. The second issue of the 
bulletin is now out and contains a mine of 
useful information apart from simple ad- 
dresses. It costs less than the Kama Sutra, 
being obtainable from Housmans at 2s. 
* * * 


Quote of the week from Bull Connor, the 
Birmingham, Alabama, police chief, inter- 
viewed on NBC radio: ‘“ The trouble with 
this country is Communism, socialism and 
journalism ” 


ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


In many ways agreed disarmament is a very 
attractive proposition, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that it has achieved a_ general 
measure of support. It tends to presuppose 
leaving things to the statesmen, which is an 
understandable attitude, and one commonly 
adopted on the extremely complicated issues 
of war and peace. Agreed disarmament 
appears also to make unnecessary any 
radical change in opinions and outlooks, 
and to evade the difficult question of “ how 
to deal with the enemy,” since he is dis- 
armed simultaneously. It seems, then, to be 
the easy way to peace. Certainly various 
statesmen have presented it in this way, and 
have tried to make out that the only ob- 
stacles are either the intransigence of one 
side, or various technical problems which 
will in due course ba solved. 


I suggest that this view of agreed disarma- 
ment is quite erroneous, and that a wider 
understanding of the real difficulties of nego- 
tiated disarmament is overdue. 


The critics of agreed disarmament have 
based their position on two important ob- 
servations : first, they have concluded that 
reliable inspection of military weapons is 
impossible to achieve; and second, they have 
pointed to the absence of a means of con- 
flict in a disarmed world. This vacuum 
leaves the question of how to deal with 
concealed weapons or acts of aggression 
dangerously open. Basically, these criticisms 
boil down to misgivings about systems of 
inspection and control which are the found- 
ations of most proposals for agreed dis- 
armament. 


Although it was partly the pace of techno- 
logical development, increasing the destruc- 
tiveness of war, that resulted in the calling 
of the first Hague Peace Conference (1899) 
it is very questionable whether technological 
developments make agreed disarmament 
more feasible than it was in the past. Cer- 
tainly, the development of relatively small, 
easily-concealed offensive weapons such as 
and nuclear 


gas, bacteriological agents, 
weapons, has aggravated the inspection 
question. 


Inspection has been a central and recurring 
problem from the day when Woodrow Wil- 
son, in his Fourteen Points, called for “‘ ade- 
quate guarantees given and taken that 
national armaments will be reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety” to as recently as May 30, 1963, 
when Mr. Joseph Godber is reported to 
have told the disarmament conference in 
Geneva that technical studies had revealed 
that a control organisation could not guar- 
antee that from ten to twenty per cent of 
nuclear weapons stocks held over by any 
country from past production had not been 
concealed. The problem of hidden weapons 
stocks has been described by Herman Kahn 
as a major reason for a pessimistic view 
about agreed disarmament. In On Thermo- 
nuclear War he argues: 


“Tt has probably always been impractical 
to imagine a completely disarmed world, 
and the introduction of the thermonuclear 
bomb has added a special dimension to 
this impracticality. Given the large 
nuclear stock piles in the Soviet Union, 
the United States, and the British Isles, 
it would be child's play for one of these 
nations to hide completely hundreds of 
these bombs. Even if some caches were 
found, one could not be sure that these 
were not decoys to allay suspicions, and 
yet there would be a great loathness to 
cancel the agreement just because a few 
malcontents had conspired against the 
peace. The violator would then have an 
incredible advantage if the agreement ever 
broke down and the arms race started 
again. This surely means that even if all 


nations should one day agree to total 
nuclear disarmament, we must presume 
that there would be the hiding of some 


Adam Roberts 
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nuclear weapons or components as a 
hedge against the other side doing so.” 


Inspection has not always been advocated 
by the great powers, and for a period be- 
tween the two world wars the current US 
and Russian emphases on this matter were 
the exact reverse of what they are today, In 
general, however, a considerable degree of 
inspection has been called for except in 
certain virtually self-inspecting agreements 
such as the Washington Naval Agreement 
of 1922, and test-ban treaties such as the 
one ratified in 1961 covering the Antarctic, 
or the one recently negotiated in Moscow. 


Inspection has generally been based on the 
analogy of the Opium Convention, and the 
similarities were explicitly stated at several 
inter-war conferences. The analogy has 
sometimes been allowed to obscure some 
very basic differences between opium and 
armaments. While evasion of opium regu- 
lations is unlikely to have serious inter- 
national consequences, evasion of arma- 
ments regulations could be quite disastrous 
in a disarmed world. Moreover, questions 
of armaments are more likely to involve 
national pride than questions of opium, and 
are therefore more likely to result in war. 


Thus for a disarmament agreement the kind 
of police action sufficient to monitor an 
opium agreement is likely to be quite inade- 
quate. The lack of adequate discussion 
about sanctions has resulted in a paradox- 
ical situation where, while disarmament is 
discussed in utopian terms, it is practised 
in a more cynical manner. Some of the 
most important acts of disarmament in his- 
tory have been disarmament of the van- 
quished by the victor, such as happened at 
Versailles in 1919. Other treaties have been 
backed by national, and not international, 
sanctions. Thus the US recommenced 
building battleships and aircraft carriers 
shortly after Japan renounced the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty, and Britain fought Hitler 
after the Munich agreement was shown to 
be a piece of paper. Obviously if any treaty 
of general and complete disarmament is 
concluded, then national military sanctions 
will be quite inadequate since they will not, 
in theory at least, exist. and in any case 
their use would frustrate the very object of 
the treaty. 


In this situation peace will either depend on 
trust, or on non-military sanctions, or on a 
world force. While trust is probably an in- 
adequate basis on which to maintain a 


world order, there has been only rather in- 
adequate discussion of the other suggested 
solutions. In any world at all like the pre- 
sent one, control of a world force would 
present vast problems. There is no simple 
definition of aggression, just as there is no 
simple definition of offensive and defensive 
weapons, Agreement among the members 
of the Security Council is therefore going to 
be extremely hard to get, and the history of 
attempts to secure the co-operation of the 
Great Powers in military action, both in the 
League of Nations and in the United 
Nations, suggests that it may not be prac- 
ticable, 


A UN force, to be militarily effective, might 
well need not only a more centralised 
control than is at present contemplated, 
but also greater military power, and it is 
probably mistaken to think solely in terms 
of “ peace-keeping ” or “ police” forces. It 
is significant that one of the strongest advo- 
cates of a world force to back world law, 
Grenville Clark, has over the years increased 
the size of the weapons he considers neces- 
sary to a world force. He has stated that 
in case of trouble a peace force should be 
equipped with atomic weapons. The many 
difficulties of disarmament, and of putting 
trust in a world force, have produced a 
great variety of reactions. Some while pay- 
ing lip service to the idea of negotiated dis- 
armament, have in fact developed an ex- 
treme apathy about all questions of war and 
peace. I know of a large number of people, 
especially politicians, whose public position 
makes it impossible for them to say that the 


negotiations at Geneva are a waste of time, ' 


though privately they feel this. It would 
be refreshing if they were as frank as 
Thomas Schelling, who said on BBC TV on 
April 9: 
“YT think that the Geneva disarmament 
talks are largely a waste of time. This 
attitude of expecting all the problems of 
the cold, war to be solved round a table 
is like those Hollywood films where a 
talk suddenly solves all the problems 
between husband and wife.” 


This attitude may be destructive, but it 
opens up the discussion for consideration 
of other methods of achieving peace, and is 
less dangerous than the view that failure to 
reach agreement is entirely the fault of the 
other side. Such a view is encouraged by 
many politicians, including Khrushchev, 
who said last April in an interview with the 
Italian newspaper /] Giorno: 


Geneva, March 14, 1962: Opening of the 
eighteen-nation Committee on Disarmament. 
In fact, only seventeen nations were repre- 
sented, as France refused to attend. 
According to an article in the US News and 
World Report last year, the 17 years from 
1946 to 1962 saw 863 international disarm- 
ament meetings, which took 17,000 hours to 
hold and at which 18 million words were 
uttered. 


“If we are to be frank, the main efforts 
of the United States and its NATO 
partners are aimed not at concluding a 
treaty on general and complete disarma- 
ment, but at the further intensification of 
the arms race, the creation of an aggres- 
sive NATO nuclear force. Only this can 
explain the fact that the 18-nation com- 
mittee in Geneva is actually marking time 
and has not yet adopted a single decision 
that would lead to an implementation of 
the programme of general and complete 
disarmament.” 
Innumerable similar statements by Western 
statesmen have echoed the same view - that 
if only the other side was reasonable, we 
could have peace. 
A more serious analysis suggests that if 
negotiated disarmament is to be achigved, 
it will require a major change in the way 
people think of each other, and in their idea 
of how to resolve conflict. In an extremely 
thoughtful book on The Strategy of Disarm- 
ament (Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
$3.75) Henry W. Forbes has suggested that 
the idea of negotiated disarmament is based 
on some quite utopian assumptions about 
international relations, and he urges that this 
fact should be frankly recognised. 
In an introduction to this book, Quincy 
Wright, a lifelong student of disarmament 
problems, states: 
“While it is better for nations to engage 
in disarmament discussions than to fight, 
it is important for the public to under- 
stand why these discussions are not likely 
to result in agreement unless there are 
important changes in the conditions of 
international relations .. . the difficulty 
lies in the conception, held by govern- 
ments and peoples, that power politics is 
necessarily the method of international 
relations...” 
In a further article I hope to suggest policies 
which might replace or augment the con- 
cept of multilateral disarmament, and to 
discuss the multilateral-unilateral debate in 
the peace movement. 
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HAPPY CITY 


Kenneth and Anna Newton 


“TI asked a group of them, ‘What would you do if the 
Nigerian government were at war, and asked you to 
become soldiers ?’ There were several minutes of puzzled 
I repeated my question and illustrated it with 

One was a war between the Muslim north 
and the Christian south (Aiyetoro is on the southern 
I pressed, ‘ What if the 
government forces you to?’ ‘God wouldn’t allow that.’ 
‘But this does happen in European countries.’ 
were puzzled, but were still convinced that fighting is 
wrong.” - From a letter to Peace News, October 18, 


silence. 
examples, 


coast). ‘But we cannot fight.’ 


1955. 


Aiyetoro is the site of a community in Yorubaland, 


ff you are in Nigeria a visit to the Holy 


Apostles’ Community at Aiyetoro is not 
merely rewarding, it is mandatory. It is not 
easy to get at. A seven-bour launch trip 
from Okitipupa, along the creeks, brings 
you past an endless succession of stilt vil- 
lages, for the most part crazily askew, a 
foot above the swamp. Their inhabitants, 
bearing the classic signs of malnutrition, 
clad in minimal rags, wave cheerfully from 
their thatched huts or their dug-out canoes. 
Suddenly, as if in a mirage, your attention 
is riveted on a large concrete building 
dominating the skyline above the swamp 
grass. A few minutes later you pull along- 
side a wharf. The building facing you as 
you step ashore is the powerhouse; the one 
you saw from the launch is Chief Peter’s 
palace, looking even more impressive seen 
from the land, 


You are in the ‘Happy City,” the Com- 
munity of the Holy Apostles, Aiyetoro, a 
settlement of 1,300 souls, built with in- 
credible effort on the narrow strip of mud 


OF 


Yorubaland. 


They 


AIYETORO 


Nigeria, built and run by a group of African Christians 
nicknamed by their enemies “The Holy Apostles.” There 
is no private property in Aiyetoro; all goods and services 
are free; there are no policemen or courts. The standard 
of living is far higher than in the surrounding parts of 


Kenneth and Anna Newton have visited Aiyetoro, and in 
the following article describe their impressions and assess 
the achievement of the Holy Apostles. 
supporters who formerly worked as teachers for the 


Both are CND 


London County Council. They went out to Nigeria over 


flats between the creeks and the Atlantic. 
It is not marked on the maps and is rela- 
tively unknown in Nigeria. This is strange, 
because it is remarkable by any standards 
in the world, a monument to the most in- 
tense, stubborn human effort, the result of 
a refusal to be daunted by seemingly invinc- 
ible odds, conditions and persecution, a 
witness to the effectiveness of direct action. 


Once ashore, you are greeted by “the 
Bishop,” one of the founder-members and 
like them a fisherman. The contrast in the 
standards of living and well-being between 
this settlement and the others you passed on 
the way becomes even more startling. To 
get to your quarters you walk along level 
board walks twelve feet wide for the most 
part, all two inches thick and scrupulously 
clean, connecting all the houses. These are 
built of double wall planking, with panel 
doors, French glass windows, and are hurri- 
cane proof. Each house has the same lay- 


out - a large sitting room and two: large 
double bedrooms at either end of the house. 


a year ago to teach in a bush secondary school. 


The greater part of rural West Africa sleeps 
on the floor of a mud house, but in Aiye- 
toro everyone has clean white sheets and a 
mosquito net over the beds. 


The Rest House, in addition to these amen- 
ities, has a telephone to various departments 
and an electric fridge, well stocked with 
drinks for the visiting guest. He is left to 
his own devices until two smiling women 
appear to serve an excellent meal of mixed 
European and Yoruba dishes. They explain 
that everyone in the community has a set 
duty. Theirs is to look after visitors. 


The contrast with other villages of similar 
size in Yorubaland becomes even more 
marked on closer acquaintance with Aiye- 
toro: there exists an air of purpose, a 
steady rhythm of work, free from North 
European-type frenzy, or African-type 
lethargy increasingly criticised by informed 
Nigerians. 


One is everywhere acknowledged in friendly 
fashion, but the lengthy, time-wasting greet- 
ings, widespread elsewhere in the region, 
are unknown here, There is too much to 
do. In the community masters and appren- 
tices in the cobbler and tailor shops show 
one sandals, shoes and clothes equal to any 
imported goods on sale in Lagos or Ibadan. 


The community canteen is hygienic, odour- 
free, and without a trace of flies. The 
laundry is well lit and supplied with the 
best makes of electric irons. Around the 
walls are pigeon-holes bearing the name of 
each family in the village. Apparently there 
is no maximum amount of laundry to which 
they are entitled. 


At this juncture one begins to ask the prices 
of the goods and services one has seen. 
Back the answer comes pat. There is no 
charge. Everything is free. There are no 
monetary wages, but goods and services are 
owned in common. As a result theft does 
not exist. There are no policemen, no court. 
There is little point indeed in stealing, when 
all one has to do to be supplied with any- 
thing is walk into the settlement store and 
ask for it. 


The normal working day seems to be about 
eight hours, Saturdays and Sundays in- 
cluded. Against a background of tea-break 
strikes and the forty-hour week these norms 
seem excessive. It is pointed out, however, 
that if anyone wishes to take a sleep on 
the job, has house duties, or wishes for any 
reason to stay away from work, all he needs 
to do is inform the foreman and state when 
he will be back. Certainly, the Aiyetoroans 
seem to find nothing onerous about it. In- 
deed, the spectacle of English literacy 
classes after work is common. 


informal and non-compulsory, but attend- 
ance seems good, regular and enthusiastic. 
(“After all, we can't have a village of 
illiterates, can we ? ”) 


The telephone directory is revealing: 
fishery, tailoring, weaving, dyeing, laundry, 
kitchen, shoemaking, school, kindergarten, 
soap making, engineering, house building, 
canoe building, powerhouse, blacksmith, 
boatyard, engine repairs. A visit to the 
departments listed is de rigeur, Each has a 
leader, an “able body who will meet the 
other leaders.” 


The bakery is typical of the verve and in- 
telligence with which technical problems are 
attacked. A few years ago, dissatisfied with 
the bread they were buying, the Holy 
Apostles flew their chief engineer to Ger- 
many. He brought back with him the most 
modem electric baking and flour-sifting 
equipment. Today the community supplies 
its own needs and sells up to £30 worth of 
bread and cakes each day to the surround- 
ing villages. Each department makes a 
profit by outside sales of this kind and all 
profits go into the communal purse, But 
the backbone of the economy of the Happy 
City, the basis of its advances and high 
standard of living, is fish. 

This aspect of community work is highly 
organised on co-operative lines. Twenty- 
two fishing crews, a hundred men in all, dis- 
tributed five to eight per boat, working in 
pairs, go out daily in outboard-powered dug- 
outs. They bring back hauls of hammer- 
head shark and fantastic quantities of 
shrimp - both very valuable catches. These 
and the other fish are dried and sold as far 
afield as Lagos and Sapele. The costlier 
projects are financed mainly out of these 
proceeds. (‘ We all look at the sea when 
we have something which will need much 
money.”) 

The boatyard, with, at present, the rib-cage 
of a ninety-foot launch on its stocks, is 
under the direct supervision of the Chief, 
Oba Peter, the fisherman who originally 
conceived the idea of the community in a 
vision fifteen years ago. At that time his 
sect was suffering religious persecution by 
the hostile Mahin and Ugbo people, who 
did not stop at violence in their opposition 
to the new ideas preached by Peter and his 
handful of followers. Undeterred, the small 
band of Holy Apostles (the name bestowed 
on them in denigration by their enemies) 
continued to propagate their radical ideas, 
amongst them the inhumanity of abandon- 
ing twins to die in the bush. Authority 
became interested in the movement. Oppo- 


These aresition became official and the native courts 


handed down jail sentences to the leaders 
for spreading disaffection. After this, the 
only course was to break away to start a 
new life in a new community. In a little 
more than fifteen years a muddy swamp had 
become the site of a thriving co-operative 
which could serve as a model for similar 
projects anywhere. 


The engine repair shop stands near the boat- 
yard. Here the roar of a forty horsepower 
outboard motor on the test bench punc- 
tuates the drone from the two twenty-ton 
generators which cost the community 
£20,500 in 1958. The payment for the 
generators was the easiest part. The laying 
of the foundations of the powerhouse has 
about it an epic quality which well expresses 
the indomitability which raised Aiyetoro 
from the swamp to its present day levels. 


In the face of jeers from their old enemies, 
and advice that the generators would sink 
under their own weight, they rowed stones 
for the foundation from Okitipupa, nineteen 
hours’ journey away. All other work was 
suspended whilst men, women and children 
~ all except the cooks - excavated 54,000 
cubic feet of earth. (“Everyone of us had 
touched hard works while we were doing 
this.”) What had been a muddy pond was 
transformed into a powerhouse, not beau- 
tiful, but laid on the firmest of foundations. 
More important was the fact that the Holy 
Apostles had learned for the future. “ We 
have now understood the whole condition 
that even if the whole town of Aiyetoro is 
made an engine it will not sink.” It is im- 
possible to restrain a cheer at this triumph 
of the will in a direct action, anarcho- 
socialist set-up. This we feel is how things 
could be if we learned to co-operate. 


The building of the powerhouse, the dig- 
ging by hand of the seven mile long, forty 
foot wide canal providing an outlet north 
to the Mahin lagoon, and all other projects 
were achieved without outside help (paid 
technical assistance excluded). The idea of 
appealing to the government never entered 
the heads of the Aiyetoroans. A capacity 
for self-help and a rare ability to learn from 
their own and others’ experience have made 
the Holy Apostles supremely independent 
and justifiably a little cynical about the 
government - perhaps all governments. 


Anarchists will not be surprised to learn that 
in 1955, when Awolowo, then Premier of 
the Western Region, visited the community, 
he was so impressed that he asked what 
help he could give. They made a modest 
request for the loan of equipment to dredge 
the canal which silts up during the dry 


Left: Aiyetoro schoolboys on a Saturday 
Bottom left: a community project in 1955, replacing 
a wooden wall above the swamp water 


Below: shanty houses in Ibadan 


season. Awolowo went back to the seat of 
government and that was the last of that. 
In 1962 the papers carried a report that 
Aiyetoro had once again made the same re- 
quest - with the same result. 


It is worth noting that a heavy tax demand 
is regularly submitted by the Inland Revenue 
authorities, and paid on the nail by the 
Apostles, who are not bitter about it. On 
the contrary, they appear to accept it with 
quiet resignation. You can almost hear 
them comment: “ What else could you ex- 
pect from authority ?” They have pride in 
their achievements, dignity, self-respect, and 
great confidence that they can improve their 
standards unaided, except for advice on 
technical problems, They have a deep re- 
gard for Western scientific know-how, and 
would welcome any European who would 
help in this field. Their attitude to former 
enemies is friendly, Their ex-persecutors, 
who attacked them when they went into the 
bush for building materials in the early days 
and thus forced them to build the canal, are 
allowed to fish and move freely in it, with- 
out payment of dues or taxes, They are in- 
Vited to all celebrations in the Happy City, 
although many of them are known to be 
jealous and critical. 


All visitors and traders are welcomed and 
boarded free of charge for as long as they 
wish to stay. There is no indoctrination, 
no PRO to put a gloss on affairs. It is, in 
fact, necessary to probe deeply for infor- 
mation. 


This account is based on two interviews 
with the Oba - over a stay of three days - 
conducted through interpreters in the shape 
of two Roman Catholic priests who were 
tough and insistent in their questioning, 
several talks with the English-speaking 
teacher at the community school, informal 
chats with the community members, and a 
reading of the history of Aiyetoro written 
by the community secretary. Many ques- 
tions are unresolved or went undiscussed. 


An extended stay, living and working in the 
village, would be necessary before one could 
venture to answer them with conviction. 


The original dynamics are easy to under- 
stand. A new home in a new land in which 
to develop their religious beliefs was the 
goal of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Flemings, 
the Jews. It is difficult to believe that the 
community has developed along the lines 
described without a knowledge of similar 
movements and experiments. They do not 
appear to have heard, however, of the 
Israeli kibbutzim. According to their own 
account “‘the economic life of this town is 
communism,” but they insist that their only 
model is the life of the early Christians, 
their inspiration the Holy Spirit, their pre- 
cepts those of the New Testament. 

The Oba is highly venerated as_ their 
spiritual leader, but the precise form of reli- 
gious service is difficult to discover. There 
is the impression that this is not particu- 
larly important to them. ‘Christmas is 
every day in the Happy City.” The church 
also serves for mending fishing nets - no 
incongruity or blasphemy here, since “to 
work is to pray.” 


At one time membership of the community 
was open to all who were prepared to accept 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as taught in 
it. There was a snag: people arrived an- 
nouncing their wish to join and stole com- 
munity property. They were not expelled. 
Tt was hoped they would reform. Eventu- 
ally they left of their own volition. There 
is no compulsion on the present community 
members to stay, but one guesses there are 
few, if any, who leave. They are expected 
to live and work together peacefully for the 
common good. In this apparently happy 
and unquestionably hard working town the 
guiding principle is ‘‘ courtesy control.” It 
is hard to say without closer knowledge of 


actual situations how this works in practice. 
The end results certainly appear good. 


The problem of inbreeding in a closed com- 
munity is one which is going to loom larger 
with the passage of time. To this they have 
given no consideration. 


A small school established and run by the 
Methodist Mission, at Aiyetoro’s request, 
provides primary education. Later the chil- 
dren who want higher qualifications will 
have to go outside the community. Will 
they want to come back? If so, will the 
village be able to absorb them again, use 
their skills, satisfy their ambitions without 
strain ? Maybe the answer is yes, because 
the engineers and technicians who have 
been in Europe say they have no wish to 
return there unless the community sends 
them. 


There are no paid holidays, though if some- 
one wishes to visit his family or go to Lagos 
lie is allowed to and given a little spending 
money. The average Nigerian travels little, 
however, and paid holidays are by no means 
the rule for the greater majority. Later, 
perhaps, they will be instituted or work 
norms lowered as the village grows and 
prospers. As the community secretary says 
in his history of Aiyetoro, “‘We enjoy our 
lives every day and we work every day.” 
He continues, “In this modern town there 
are no paid public servants and no class 
discriminations, no idleness, no unemploy- 
ment, no beggary, no drunkenness and many 
other horrific actions.” 


There is also no hospital. The problem of 
psychosomatic illness simply does not arise. 
The Apostles say: “It is not contrary to 
our religion that people should go to the 
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hospital but a good Christian believes in 
prayer which is the keeping oneself away 
from evil deeds. .. . Any person who keeps 
himself away from evil has nothing to fear 
and is immune to all kinds of evils which 
can cause an incurable disease.” This philo- 
sophy works out in practice. The nearest 
doctor is fifty miles away at Okitipupa. He 
confirms that there is little call on his ser- 
vices. “Occasional serious matters, maybe 
illness or injured body, are treated at the 
hospital here.” 


It is hard to sum up, The Apostles do ® 
best themselves: “ Our task is to give living 
witness to peace and brotherhood in daily 
life with our doors ever open to all who 
would see with us. We believe there can be 
no peace without peacemakers; no brother- 
hood without brothers. Our words then we 
felt remain fruitless and empty unless we 
can speak from a real experience and unless 
we can share the experience with others and 
follow what we are saying. We have broken 
ourselves from the frustration attitude that 
whatever we as individuals may do we must 
do it in the face of fact and it must be done 
with pure heart.” 


To a world hag-ridden by fear, run by de- 
linquents, this message from Africa is clear 
and timely. There is no alternative - 
either we heed it, every last man, woman, 
child, Khrushchev, de Gaulle, Adenauer and 
the other “ world leaders,” or we bring an 
end to human history. 


It is ironic that the Aiyetoroans who have 
found a way out of the mess may too be 
engulfed in the common disaster. Maybe it 
is too sentimental to hope that geography, 
may help them survive to continue a viable 
way of life without outside interference, 
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The second part of an article by Alan Hall 


QUALITY VERSUS EQUALITY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


In the first part of his article, which 
appeared in Peace News last week, Alan 
Hall discussed the question of how many 
places in higher education are likely to be 
needed in the next decade. In the second, 
and concluding, part he examines the report 
on higher education produced earlier this 
year by the Taylor Committee for the 
Labour Party and indicates some of the 
issues that must first be settled before an 
intelligent programme for the future of 
higher education can be drawn up. 


The Taylor Report accepted the view that 
two passes at A level (i.e., at 40 per cent) 
should now be considered as_ university 
entrance qualifications. It did not, however, 
argue the point: it laid down as the principle 
that “all boys and girls who attain entrance 
qualifications should be able, if they wish, 
to gain a place.” Applying this criterion, 
they were able to conclude, from figures 
supplied by the Association of University 
Teachers, that nearly 5,300 people who 
wanted a university place last year, and who 
were, in their sense, “ qualified,” were un- 
able to find one, 


What they did not point out, however, was 
that - with all necessary doubts about A 
lével measurement taken into account - few 
university teachers would accept two bare 
A level passes as a satisfactory qualification. 
Hence the jungle of “ faculty entrance re- 
quirements ” with which the applicant is 
faced in most universities, and the rising 
level of competitive entrance qualifications 
at those, such as my own, where admissions 
procedure is centralised. It would be more 
realistic to recognise that unless a candidate 
has one pass at 60 or the precise qualifica- 
tions required by a department, chances of 
a place are poor. So the first point that 
needs to be made about the report is that 
it failed to argue out the case for lowering 


the present entrance standards which their 
policies assume. 

Granted that the report was intended to 
offer proposals “to be tested by further 
discussion and criticism,” it was astonish- 
ingly thin throughout. The figures which I 
set out in my first article showed that the 
shortfall of places, though rising, will not be 
so large as to prevent the majority of sixth 
formers from having some form of higher 
education. Even if one accepts the pre- 
mises of the report, it is no answer to the 
problem to propose the creation of a whole 
series of new institutions, all to be called 
“universities,” without discriminating clearly 
between the various kinds of course offered 
in the different existing institutions on 
whose character the new universities would 
rely. Throughout the document there was 
an almost obsessional concern that the 
status distinctions within the existing system 
should be removed, and that degree-giving 
should become the right of all institutions 
of higher education. This insistence upon 
equality of status was pursued without suffi- 
cient attention to the human needs of 
students. For in spite of the threatening 
tone of the report when it discussed 
“anomalies” and inefficiency, no attempt 
was made to evaluate the present system. 
“ More means better” might have been the 
sub-title of the report; which is as pre- 
judicial to the interests of education as 
“ more means worse.” 

A whole series of interesting proposals for 
reorganisation and reform - ranging from an 
annual review to a Ministry of Higher 
Education - which one could sift from the 
report, lost their force because they were 
bounded by a framework of assumptions 
dominated by the Investment Fallacy, i.e., 
the belief that by spending £x million you 
can secure certain results; and by the Status 
Fallacy - namely, that what is wrong with 


British education is caused mostly by in- 
equalities of status. 


The truth is that far more money is needed 
to produce more places for more people. 
But higher education will not be extended 
more widely or more fairly unless more 
thought is taken as to how it should be 
spent. At this point we run up against the 
intractable particularity and variety of the 
work that now goes on, and the (frequently) 
entrenched positions and attitudes of those 
who do the work, either teaching, research- 
ing, or being taught. Some crucial distinc- 
tions have to be made about what goes on 
inside the present system before a pro- 
gramme for change can be meaningful or 
practical. 

Unless we are prepared to accept high 
failure rates among those who enter with 
minimum qualifications (the Taylor Report 
thought that wastage could be reduced), it 
would be better to start by improving sclec- 
tion procedures, although this would cost 
more money and would result in many 
people coming lower in the queue than they 
do now. However, the Taylor Committee’s 
assumption was that provision would be 
extended until all who wished to enter could 
do so. But they failed to acknowledge, 
except in the vaguest terms, that this would 
also require a thorough study of different 
forms of higher education to establish which 
were most appropriate for different students. 
All they did say was that ‘‘ Honours degrees 
will remain honours degrees, and there is 
no reason why an honours general degree 
should not equate properly with an honours 
special degree.” Which frankly baflles me. 
They said earlier: ‘Pass degree courses 
must become a regular feature of higher 
education, and they must be specially 
planned to meet the special needs of those 
taught.” 

What needs to be asked about this is 


Peter Harcourt 


BY MIDCULT POSSESSED 


Against the American Grain, by Dwight 
Macdonald. (Gollancz, 30s.) 


In this volume Dwight Macdonald gathers 
together his essays on the effects of the mass 
media which have appeared in a number of 
periodicals over the past ten years, chiefly 
in The New Yorker. There are studies of 
Mark Twain, James Joyce, James Agee and 
Ernest Hemingway; extended reviews of By 
Love Possessed, Colin Wilson’s The Out- 
sider, and most unfavourably, of Raymond 
Williams’ The Long Revolution; reviews of 
the modernised Bibles and the third edition 
of Webster's New International Dictionary 
(unabridged), in which Mr. Macdonald ex- 
presses a real concern not only about the 
increasing deterioration of the English/ 
American language, but also about the grow- 
ing acceptance of this deterioration by many 
scholars and academics as inseparable from 
the natural progress of democracy. He 
deplores what he describes as this “ trend 
toward permissiveness, in the name of 
democracy, that is debasing our language 
by rendering it less precise and thus less 
effective as literature and less efficient as 
communication ”; as he deplores the water- 
ing down of the High Culture of the past - 
the culture “ chronicled in the textbooks ” - 
in order to make it more accessible to the 
semi-educated masses. 


The centre of the volume is the opening 
essay on Masscult and Midcult in which he 
explores this process in some detail. Mr. 
Macdonald has by now come to despair of 
any cultural unity in the world as we know 
it. Indeed, it is largely for this reason that 
he is so out of sympathy with Raymond 
Williams’ cultural idealism, which he now 
feels is naive. In place of this, in the 


desire to preserve unvulgarised the stan- 


dards represented by the previous High Cul- 
ture, he feels that there must be an even 
greater cultural dichotomy than there is at 
present in the United States and that, sup- 
posedly, Masscult could then be left to go 
its own way, 


“Tf between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
population just don’t care about such 
matters, then standards can be maintained 
only by thinking in terms of two cultures, 
a diluted, adulterated one for the majority, 
rich or poor, and the real thing for the 
minority that wants it.” 


The damage is done, he feels, when the 
High Culture is re-packaged to appear like 
the commodity familiar to the masses, when 
it is debased into what he calls Midcult. 


For in the United States, if not yet here, 
Midcult is everywhere. As Midcult maga- 
zines, he includes the Saturday Review, 
Horizon, Harper's and the Atlantic, and he 
complains that what they offer as serious 
cultural comment is bogus in so far as these 
periodicals, whatever their standards, are 
conscious of “ packaging” - that is to say, 
they deliberately attempt to cater for an 
imagined consumer demand. The reason he 
exempts The New Yorker is not because he 
writes for it (as he carefully explains), but 
because New Yorker articles, whatever their 
standards, genuinely reflect the taste of the 
editors, 


Yet surely these distinctions are specious. 
We cannot evaluate any work of art or 
criticism on the assumed intentions of the 
writers involved but must concern ourselves 
with what they have actually produced. Mr. 
Macdonald’s case is further weakened, it 
seems to me, when he turns to look at the 
British cultural scene. He is a great ad- 
mirer of the BBC’s stratified broadcasting 


policy, as he is of the division that exists 
between the educated and popular press. 
Yet if he were seriously worried about the 
existence of Midcult, could he then fully 
exempt the Sunday Times and The Observer, 
and must one conclude from what he says 
that the stories and articles that appear in 
Encounter are of a consistently higher stan- 
dard than what we find in the Atlantic ? 
(The fact that Encounter has reprinted 
many of his New Yorker pieces as well as 
having commissioned some of its own makes 
Mr. Macdonald’s distinctions as suspect as 
they are confusing; and what now, as its 
film critic, would he say about Esquire 7) 
His ideas here are too generalised to be of 
real value, and he seems too ready to 
assume some intrinsic quality on the part of 
periodicals where, occasionally, as we all 
notice, quality is to be found. 


I suppose the chief reason why one is dis- 
appointed by Mr. Macdonald is that within 
this volume - so attractively, so urbanely, 
so humorously written - there is finally no 
evidence of any consistent vision, no real 
goal that has been relentlessly pursued. As 
it was not planned as a book, it has no real 
unity as one; each individual essay is 
pleasurable enough to read, admirable in 
Encounter that one can read on the tube, 
but finally lacking substance and toughness 
as a book. In the end we feel that Mr. 
Macdonald has not pressed his own abilities 
hard enough, that he has been so thoroughly 
accepted by the world he set out to criticise 
that his own once radical position has grad- 
ually ebbed away. And this failure to ex- 
tricate himself from the world he thinks he 
opposes, a failure which he perceives in 
James Agate, we in him, and others perhaps 
in us, seems to me the intellectual failure 
most characteristic of our age. 


whether the sort of teaching that could be 
offered would be such as to constitute an 
education in the terms to which the report 
itself appealed. “ Higher education enriches 
the lives of all who receive it,” and “ every 
boy and girl who can profit from a univer- 
sity education should have it as a right of 
democratic citizenship.” But this fails to 
explain what it is that everyone should have 
by right. It makes far too little of the dis- 
tinction between the rigorously vocational 
aspect of most university work and the 
wider sense of “education” which is so 
manifestly not now achieved by many 
students. To offer degree-giving to other 
institutions without a critique of the work 
of those which already give them is to add 
to the existing confusion. 


The emergency programme proposed by the 
Taylor Report is likely to prove impractic- 
able simply because the teachers may not be 
available to staff the new institutions they 
propose, The report ignored this difficulty. 
Over-hasty expansion may even damage 
existing institutions by further increasing 
the competition for available teachers. 
Moreover, for all the report’s clarion call 
to present staff “to co-operate in what 
should be an exciting experience,” full co- 
operation is unlikely, 


For until we know what are the facts of 
the present state of higher education - and 
for that we shall have to wait until the 
Robbins and Hale Committees have re- 
ported - it is almost useless to propose 
schemes for more extensive use of existing 
accommodation and staff. On this level the 
Taylor Report had little more to offer than 
slogans. 

With the general objects of the report many 
people teaching in higher education will be 
in sympathy. But they will want far more 
detail before they can accept this as a useful 
brief for a Labour - or any other - Minister 
of Higher Education. For the Labour Party 
at some stage will have to answer quite 
precisely the challenge uttered by the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education in the debate on cuts in the 
school building programme (on March 26): 
“One wonders what percentage of the gross 
national product hon, gentlemen opposite 
believe should be devoted to education. . . 
Where are the necessary cuts to be im- 
posed ?”’ he asked. “ Should hospitals or 
housing receive a smaller proportion ‘of the 
national resources ? Hon, members oppo- 
site have made it clear that they would 
spend no less on defence, although they 
would spend it differently.” 

We are all entitled to know the answers. 
The Taylor Report did not give them. 
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March-past 
in 
Leopoldville 


Leopoldville, Congo: children taking part 
in a one and a half hour parade on Jone 30, 
celebrating the third anniversary of Congo 
independence. President Kasavubu (white 
uniform) is taking the salute; Premier 
Cyrille Adoula seen standing on the left 
of the stand. 


Hiroshima Day confusion in Japan 


The Japanese peace movement is in a state 
of considerable confusion. In Hiroshima on 
August 6, the anniversary of the atomic 
bombing, two of Japan's peace organisations 
will be holding major conferences. Kakkin 
Kaigi, a generally multilateralist and pro- 
Western organisation, and Gensuikyo, the 
peace organisation torn by disputes between 
socialists and Communists, are both starting 
their conferences on August 5, and the 
situation is likely to duplicate that in 1962, 
when both organisations competed for meet- 
ing space and support for their Hiroshima 
Day rallies. 


Within Gensuikyo there has been a long and 
bitter struggle over nuclear tests, with the 
Communists justifying Russia’s tests. The 
conclusion of the test-ban treaty in Moscow 
seems unlikely to conclude the basic argu- 
ment, which has been continuing in spite of 
a declared truce. 


In an effort to reconstruct its organisation, 
Gensuikyo declared last May a guiding 
principle that it would oppose “all nuclear 
tests by any nation” (Japan Times, May 
19), but with the seemingly equivocal con- 
dition that it “will not put the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the same 
category.” - (Mainichi, May 2.) 


This formula for unity within Gensuikyo 
has not stopped the argument. A recent 
article in Akahata, organ of the Japan Com- 
munist Party, attacked the Socialist Party 
and the General Council of Japan Trade 
Unions for their opposition to all nuclear 
weapons tests. The Japan Socialist Party 
replied in their organ, Shakai Shimpo, that 
opposition to all tests must be the basis of 
any agreement between the different groups 
Meanwhile at a meeting on July 19 the 
standing directors of Gensuikyo failed to 
work out a detailed plan for their meeting 


in Hiroshima, and failed to pick permanent 
directors. (Mainichi, July 22.) 

Earle Reynolds reports from Hiroshima: 
The attitude of the people of Hiroshima, 
and particularly the hibakusha - the A-bomb 
survivors - has not been noticeably enthu- 
siastic about the plans of either Gensuikyo 
or Kakkin Kaigi. Particularly, there have 
been criticisms of the propriety of using the 
Peace Park and the A-bomb Memorial on 
Hiroshima Day for rallies by politically- 
supported groups. There is, first of all, the 
inevitable confusion in the public mind be- 
tween such rallies and the traditional city- 
sponsored Hiroshima Day ceremonies, which 
are attended by many thousands, and have 
no connection with any specific peace 
group. 

Also, families of A-bomb victims who come 
to the A-bomb memorial on Hiroshima Day 
to pray for the souls of the deceased object 


24-hour vigil at US test site 


Mark Morris writes: 


Sixteen Californians concluded a 24-hour 
vigil at the Atomic Energy Commission test 
site at Mercury, Nevada, on July 15, the 
day test-ban treaty negotiations opened in 
Moscow. Signs carried said ‘“‘ Even ‘ peace- 
ful’ tests pollute,” “‘ Decide not the fate of 
our children,” and “Refuse to work for 
AEC.” 


Headlined “Quit your job!” the leaflet 
handed out offered assistance in finding new 
employment to those who no longer wished 
to be part of the war machine. It was 
signed by Mel and Mary Harvey, Arabella 
Colton, and myself. As yet they have 
received no inquiries about employment aid, 
although about half the people entering or 


leaving the site accepted leaflets. Virtually 
no hostility was expressed. 


The leaflet said in part: 


“What about a test ban treaty ? Even if 
we can include China, France, etc., it is 
most unlikely to stop the spiralling arms 
race. Historically a principal activity of 
governments has been making war. We 
will continue to have war until the people 
of the world refuse to help their govern- 
ments in this activity which day by day 
grows more insane. If we are to avert 
global destruction we, the people, must 
refuse to take part in war and war pre- 
parations. We must find the courage to 
disarm ourselves. The risks of disarma- 
ment are great, but not nearly as great as 


South Africa suppresses 
Peace News correspondent 


Theodore Kloppenburg, Peace News corre- 
spondent in Durban, South Africa, has been 
banned under the Suppression of Commu- 


Another ship for 
boycott port 


The Swedish ship Hallaren, carrying South 
African goods, is due to arrive in Copen- 
hagen in a week’s time. District offices of 
the Danish dockers’ union have declared 
that they will continue to boycott South 
African cargoes in spite of a ruling of the 
labour court that their action is unlawful. 
The employers’ association has made 
arrangements for the cargo of the Hallaren 
to be unloaded by non-union labour. 

Four weeks ago the dockers in Copenhagen 


refused to unload South African goods from 
the ship Lommaren, owned by the same 
company as the Hallaren, as a_ protest 
against apartheid. 


nism Act. This means that he may not 
attend any political or social gathering; he 
is not allowed to leave the magisterial dis- 
trict of Durban, nor to communicate with 
any other banned person; and he may not 
publish anything or give any educational 
instruction. He will therefore no longer be 
permitted to give instruction in non-violent 
action: 


Mr. Kloppenburg was born in Holland in 
1895. He went to South Africa in 1935 and 
worked as a turner-fitter for Stewart and 
Lloyd’s. He refused to work on the produc 
tion of shells and was sacked. Since then 
he has worked in a machine shop, as a 
handyman on a Roman: Catholic mission 
which taught African children, as a house 
father in Johannesburg looking after mal- 
adjusted children, and as a janitor. He has 
been associated with the War Resisters’ 
International, the South African Work 
Camps Association, and the campaign to 
abolish capital punishment in South Africa, 


the near certainty of nuclear destruction 

now facing mankind, It’s up to you.” 
In reply AEC in Las Vegas issued a state- 
ment saying that the vigillers would not be 
disturbed and noting that there have been 
no above-ground tests for quite a while. The 
statement did not deal with the problem of 
atmospheric contamination from under- 
ground tests such as the one on July 15, 
1962, which burst through the ground to 
make a crater thousands of feet wide and 
scattered large quantities of radio-active 
iodine-131, 
The vigil marked the first anniversary of 
Mary Harvey’s walk into the test site to pro- 
test against nuclear testing by all nations, 
for which she served 30 days in Tonopah 
county jail. Sam Tyson, who walked in at 
the same gate in 1957, was also among the 
vigillers. To judge from the large amount 
of building going on - including both a 
maintenance building and. an operations 
building - the test ban treaty has not hinted 
to AEC that it might no longer need a test 
site. 


SA arms record 


The sale of firearms to white people in 
South Africa is now at a record high level. 
There are said to be 100,000 European 
owners of firearms in Johannesburg, where 
3,056 licences were granted in the first six 
months of this year, compared with 2,400 
in the same period last year. In Pretoria 
4,000 licences have been since 
January. 

The South African Minister of Defence, Mr. 
Fouche, said recently that South Africa was 
in a state of military preparedness and could 
counter any possible attacks from elsewhere 
in Africa. He said that South Africa would 
have to gain the goodwill of at least a 
group of non-white states in Africa. The 
country could not live for ever in a state of 
enmity with the rest of Africa. - Durban 
Sunday Tribune, 


issued 


to the carnival atmosphere and the physical 
congestion attending an anti-A-bomb rally, 
The situation reached a peak of unpleasant- 
ness in 1961 when visiting mourners had to 
push their way through a dense pack of 
Gensuikyo delegates, clamber over wooden 
stages, and pray amidst the blaring of loud 
speakers chanting political slogans. ; 


Call for aid 
to families 


The following appeal has been issued by 
Ira and Edita Morris: 


With the approach of the eighteenth anni- 
versary of the first atomic explosion, may 
we renew last year’s appeal for contributions 
to aid the many needy Hiroshima families ? 
There are still over a hundred thousand sur- 
vivors of the bomb living in the Hiroshima 
area, at least 20 per cent. of whom are 
physically or mentally incapacitated. In- 
capable of full-time or exhausting work, 
these people have been reduced to a very 
low standard of living. The small govern- 
ment assistance granted to the neediest is 
insufficient even for their most urgent 
needs. 


Contributions sent to CND, 2 Carthusijan 
Street. E.C.1, and earmarked ‘“ Hiroshima 
Families Appeal” will be relayed to Hiro- 
shima promptly without deduction and put 
to use for relief of suffering. ; 


New York State 
ends death penalty 


- almost 


On June 29 the State of New York abol- 
ished the death penalty as an obligatory 
sentence for premeditated crime. From now 
on the penalty will be life imprisonment. 
Only in cases of particular brutality, when 
the jury feels that the life sentence is against 
the will of the court, can it ask to review 
the sentence and pass a death sentence. 
This new decision must be unanimous. 


This information is contained in a recent 
edition of the Italian paper L'Incontro, 
which comments: 
“This devious procedure is more intimi- 
datory than practical, and may thus show 
that the death penalty has now been 
abolished in New York. It is likely that 
a future revision of the penal code will 
abolish it altogether.” 
At the moment there are 17 people con- 
demned to death under the old law who are 
waiting to go to the electric chair. Strictly 
speaking, they should not be affected by the 
new legislation, but legal opinion is con- 
vinced that with some judicial expediency 
and some understandable forgetfulness on 
the part of the authorities their sentences 
wili be commuted to life imprisonment. 
In France a survey of public opinion has re- 
vealed that 47 per cent of those interviewed 
are in favour of the abolition of the death 
penalty, compared with 26 per cent in 1947, 
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Horace Alexander 


Pethick-Lawrence, agitator and statesman 


Pethick-Lawrence, by Vera Brittain. (Allen 
and Unwin, 25s.) 


Vera Brittain rightly says that Fred Pethick- 
Lawrence will be remembered chiefly for bis 
connection with the militant movement for 
women’s suffrage, and for his work in 
coming to terms with Indian nationalism, 
thus hastening the establishment of Indian 
and Pakistani independence. Her book 
rightly treats these two great episodes of 
Pethick-Lawrence’s life in much greater de- 
tail than the rest. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that he was one of the outstanding 
economists of his generation, one of the 
few, for instance, who could debate on 
equal terms in the House of Lords with 
Maynard Keynes. here is perhaps still 
room for an independent study of Pethick, 
the economic expert. But what Vera Brit- 
tain has set out to do, she has done with 
conspicuous success. The militant suffrage 
Movement and Pethick’s part in it come 
vividly to life again; and the long ordeal of 
the Cabinet mission to India in 1946 is most 
effectively told, 


The story of the battle for women’s fran- 
chise needed to be retold, and I hope that 
this book will be widely read for that, if for 
nothing else. The circumstances that 
brought Pethick to the centre of that battle, 
including the endurance of prison with forc- 
ible feeding, need not be recounted here. 
Primarily, of course, it was the result of his 
marriage to Emmeline Pethick: but as late 
as 1949 he wrote to George Trevelyan, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge: 


“My case is that any section of the 
community that has no political rights 
should endeavour to win them by reason 
and argument, but that if prolonged 
peaceful agitation fails to influence those 
who have the power, then it has no alter- 


native but to use extraordinary and extra- 
legal methods unless it is prepared to 
acquiesce in its own subjection.” 


He continues: 
“Such methods should be designed so as 
(a) to arouse the largest number of the 
unenfranchised section to a consciousness 
of their subjection, (b) to create the 
greatest difficulties for the government, 
and (c) to win the support of the bulk of 
the population by casting odium on the 
government for its repressive counter- 
measures.” 
It is hardly surprising that, when the time 
came, he was able to show sympathy with 
Gandhi and Nehru and their colleagues in 
the Indian struggle, 
Pethick first met Gandhi in 1909, when 
Gandhi, leading the struggle of the Indians 
for political rights in South Africa, studied 
the activity and methods of the militant 
suffragists during a short stay in London. 
“We found that we had much in common,” 
Pethick recorded much later in life. Yet it 
was one of the disappointments of the 
Cabinet mission’s visit to India in 1946 that 
these two men did not in fact readily under- 
stand one another. Those of us who 
watched them at close quarters during those 
three months of severe strain and struggle 
had occasion again and again to puzzle over 
this. Why was it? Vera Brittain throws 
some light on it, though I think more re- 
mains to be said. 
In the first place, of course, all the Indian 
leaders had endured long years of imprison- 
ment. Earlier Labour governments had not 
shown themselves any more determined to 
hand over power to Indians than Conserva- 
tive governments. Why should they trust 
the new Labour government? Their scep- 
ticism was so deep and their hopes had been 
dashed so often that they were not easily 


convinced. Gandhi thought there was an 
easy way out. If they meant business, let 
the new government hand over effective 
authority at once to any Indian leaders that 
they believed to be representative: to Mr. 
Jinnah and the Muslim League if they 
liked. Legislation to establish the new sys- 
tem could follow. But Pethick on his side 
took the view that, so long as he was in 
constitutional fact the ruler of India, he 
could not thus delegate his authority. He 
wanted to find the quickest possible way of 
parting with power, but it must be done by 
constitutional means, 


Actually. in the end, when every effort to 
find a solution agreeable to both Congress 
and Muslim League had failed, the British 
government very nearly did what Gandhi 
sit Was unrealistic to 
hand over to the leaders of a minority, the 
interim government was in fact a Congress 
government. One important factor here 
does not seem to be adequately stressed in 
this book. A Congress government was not 
just a Hindu government. There always 
have been Indian nationalist Muslims who 
rejected the idea of Pakistan and believed 
that in a free India the Muslims would 
prosper. Every Indian government since 
independence has had Muslim members, and 
no-one who has known them would possibly 
regard them as stooges of the Hindus. 
In the end it was perhaps Pethick’s patient 
determination, as much as anything, that 
convinced even the most sceptical Indian 
that he meant business, That a man of 74 
should continue in India week after week, 
month after month, through the appalling 
Delhi hot weather, postponing the date of 
his departure for England time and time 
again, surely meant something. So often in 
the past the failure of Congress and Muslim 
League to agree had been made the excuse 


by the British for holding on to power. 
Pethick-Lawrence and his colleagues, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander, never 
made that excuse. They kept on trying. It 
should perhaps be added that, in the later 
years, Pethick was the one man of the three 
who was acclaimed both in India and 
Pakistan, It is true that his relations with 
Jinnah were not too good; but with other 
Pakistani leaders he established excellent 
bonds of friendship. 


Vera Brittain has happily given some Jong 
quotations from Pethick’s letters written 
chiefly to his wife, which reveal him as a 
profound thinker on man and his destiny. 
He was not an orthodox Christian; but he 
was able to relate the deepest insights of 
the great faiths of mankind, and he found 
himself in close accord with what was best 
in them all. 


A long letter to his wife written at the time 
of Munich shows him struggling with the 
problem of human destiny in the light of 
the horrors of Nazi brutality. He believed 
in some law of karma or destiny, but he 
also believed that man can redeem himself 
from evil. ‘It may be,” he concludes, 
“that the wheel has to go round again and 
the tyre rise and fall - how often? We 
cannot tell. But in faith, which sometimes 
falters but is sustained by the reading of the 
scroll of the past, we sce in front of us the 
ennoblement of life, with sin and evil and 
death swallowed up in victory.” 

At the time of the first world war Pethick 
was a conscientious objector. When the 
second war came he reluctantly concluded 
that the Nazis must be resisted by force, 
though in a sense it may be claimed that he 
remained a pacifist at heart to the end of 
his life. He lived to be nearly ninety, and 
he never abandoned his faith in the triumph 
of right. 


George Delf 


What was Mau Mau? 


Mau Mau Detainee, by Josiah Mwangi 
Kariuki. (OUP, 21s.) 


“Tf some of us had not held out, it would 
have been so much easier to have explained 
away ‘Mau Mau’ as a primitive and ata- 
vistic throw-back movement of a people led 
by a foolish leader. From under the net 
things looked strange and the warders 
seemed full of cracks and nothing was clear. 
Thus we passed through Bondo and Sakwa 
up to the banks of Lake Victoria where the 
fetters were at last removed and we were 
handcuffed instead.” 

These observations, from a book by a 
former “hard core” Mau Mau detainee, 
contain all the seeds of contradiction, mis- 
understanding and repression which flourish 
in any colonial situation. The champions 
of the atavistic diagnosis have held the stage 
for too long, and it is good to read an in- 
telligent account of what it was like to be 


South Africa 
students re-elect 
Albert Lutuli 


The National Union of South African 
Students have elected Chief Albert Lutuli, 
leader of the banned African National 
Congress, to be their Honorary President 
for the second year running. Mr. C. J. 
Driver, President of the NUSAS, said after 
the election: 
“Mr. Lutuli was unanimously re-elected 
Honorary President because we, with 
millions of people overseas, consider 
him one of Africa’s most outstanding 
men. Not only is he the only person 
born in Africa to receive the Nobel 


Peace Prize, but he is also Rector of 
Glasgow University.” 
Students from the Durban branch of the 
University of Natal walked out of the 
NUSAS conference because they could not 
agree with the choice of Chief Lutuli, 


the prisoner of such men. Josiah Kariuki 
has written of his Kikuyu childhood, and of 
how his devotion to the political ideals of 
Jomo Kenyatta led him straight into the 
midst of Kenya’s cultural breakdown, with 
its fetters and handcuffs, oath-taking and 
pangas, and dozens of barbed-wired deten- 
tion camps. 


If seldom consistent, British colonialism over 
the past ten years has been nothing if not 
versatile. One of the last decisions made by 
the socialist government's Colonial Secretary 
was to turn down the dentand of Kenya 
African leaders for elected representatives. 
Within months a state of emergency was de- 
clared and Jomo Kenyatta, as well as the 
author of this book, were under lock and 
key. It is less than three years since Sir 
Patrick Renison, then Governor of Kenya, 
solemnly told the people of that country 
over the radio that Kenyatta was “a leader 
to darkness and death.” The Times agreed 
that such a man could never be Prime 
Minister of a Commonwealth country. Now 
in 1963 not only is the Queen about to 
shake hands with the devil himself, but one 
of the latter’s disciples has his tale published 
by the Oxford University Press under the 
benevolent guidance of Miss Margery Per- 
ham, benefactrix of many African states- 
men. Dramatic rehabilitations of character 
are clearly not the sole preserve of Com- 
munist societies, and if enough people took 
such a book as this to heart, character 
destruction itself, whether of individuals or 
groups, might become a thing of the past. 


Josiah Kariuki describes Kenya settlers 
generally as “ quick to anger, inhospitable, 
aloof, boorish and insensitive . . .,” charac- 
teristics which quickly rose to the surface in 
that country’s classic Prospero and Caliban 
situation, where the white man had a mono- 
poly of power but not wisdom, My own 
first night’s sleep in Nairobi was broken 


early in the morning by a stream of abuse 
directed at one of the hotel servants by the 
manageress, who later told me she was the 
daughter of a British judge in India. Now 
that Kenya is about to manage its own 
affairs the steam has been taken out of the 
racial conflict, and nothing seems any longer 
quite as black or white as it used to be. 
But the Mau Mau revolt stirred dark and 
mysterious emotions, and the value of Josiah 
Kariuki’s book is that it reinforces what we 
already want to believe is true, that human 
cruelty and human courage may be found 
anywhere and in any person, and nobody is 
“lost.” 


As for the precise nature of Mau Mau itself, 
the author claims that the name was a fic- 
tion devised by its opponents, without mean- 
ing, and that there was no central direction. 
It developed, he writes. from a spontaneous 
desire for unity within the crumbling struc- 
ture of tribal life, and from a need for self- 
respect. He asserts that most of the Kikuyu 
took only the first two oaths, which were 
strongly nationalistic, and that the insanely 
debased oaths cited in official reports were 
taken only by a few deranged members of 
the lunatic fringe. This may, I feel, be 
rather too simple an explanation, but his 
amazing resilience and self-control under 
extremely difficult prison conditions are 
clearly the product of a strong intelligence 
founded on a positive ideal of human be- 
haviour. Not since reading Laurens Van 
der Post’s account of life in a Japanese 
prisoner of war camp have I been made so 
aware of a prisoner’s capacity, if he really 
believes in himself, to attain psychological 
mastery over his captors. “ We had never 
been what they thought we were,” Josiah 
Kariuki writes. “ We were hard-core nation- 
alists and only death could prevent us being 
this, however many oaths we confessed 
under torture.’”” : % 


Kenya’s detention camps were staffed by 
men who had been hastily recruited for an 
impossibly difficult job, It is not surprising 
that such people, whether British or Afri- 
can, should fail where their political masters 
had already failed so badly in effecting 
some creative contact with those who 
wanted a new and an African regime, What 
is surprising is that Josiah Kariuki, though 
frequently beaten up and mishandled, re- 
tained the ability to recognise both good 
and bad in those who dictated his life. He 
describes one District Commissioner, for 
example, as an “honest and kind man, a 
typical soldier who found politics and poli- 
ticians distinctly puzzling and not quite 
cricket.” The author’s underlying faith in 
human justice was amply demonstrated by 
the dozens of letters he smuggled out of 
various camps, addressed to the Colonial 
Secretary, Labour MPs, and others in 
authority, complaining of ill-treatment. The 
odd mixture of brutal punishment and sym- 
pathetic inquiry which resulted from these 
appeals was typical of British colonial policy 
at that time. 


This book does more than any other docu- 
ment I have read to dispel for ever the 
generalised image of evil propagated about 
Mau Mau by such men as Corfield, Sir 
Patrick Renison and their fellow-vovagers 
on the sinking colonial barge. Having many 
times driven past Manyani, one of the camps 
described by Josiah Kariuki, I am glad to 
have had the opportunity to learn what 
went on inside that barbed-wire enmeshed 
symbol! of fear and suspicion. I very much 
hope that the courage and humanity of this 
remarkable man will persist now that it is 
he who wields power, 


George Delf worked as a journalist in 
Kenya for several years and-has written a 
biography of Jomo Kenyatta, published in 
this country by Gollancz. 
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Cockleshell anarchists 


i was rather surprised to see John Ball’s 
attack on the Federation of London Anar- 
chists’ Cuban demonstration. Its astonish- 
ingly muddled thinking would have been 
better placed in the pages of the Daily 
Sketch (who doubtless found great difficulty 
in reconciling their views on “the ‘ anar- 
chist’ Committee of 100 taking their orders 
from King St.” with last week’s demonstra- 
tion) than in the pages of Peace News. 


The demonstration was carried out entirely 
under the zgis of the FLA; CND, the Com- 
Mittee of 100, and the peace movement in 
general were not involved; nor is the FLA 
a subsidiary of these organisations. The 
only people likely to have been antagonised 
are those with a vested interest in the re- 
lease of Greek political prisoners and an 
equal interest in retaining political im- 
prisonment in Cuba. 


If 20-year sentences for political offences 
are morally wrong, Mr. Ball, they are wrong 
whichever side of ‘‘ the curtain ” they occur. 
Or is Peace News beginning to take sides in 
the cold war ? 


It appears that John Ball has given more 
weight to the Cuban Ambassador’s aMega- 
tions about the spectacles incident than to 
the Federation's statement on the demon- 
stration. That is his privilege, but I must 
point out that the phrase “ Commando-type 
demonstration ” was not our phrase at all, 
but originated from, I think, the Press 
Association reporter. 


The reason for the surprise tactic was that 
we wanted the demonstration to be com- 
pletely non-violent, avoiding any clash with 
Communists who might have gone along to 
prevent our entry. To further this end the 
Zroup picked to enter the embassy com- 
prised people who had proved their ability 
to remain non-violent under any circum- 
stances, Despite the Cuban Ambassador's 
statement this appears to have been success- 
ful, as no arrests were made, and the police, 
after removing the demonstrators from the 
embassy, said that they had no objection to 
a poster picket being maintained. They 
would have been unlikely to take this atti- 
tude had there, in fact, been any violence 
on our part. 
* J. M. Pilgrim, 
50 Pearman St., 
London, S.E.1. 


John Ball replies: Quite a number of 
anarchists have sprung to their own defence, 
sae I am sorry that we can only print one 
etter, 


First, an apology: I should have made it 
clear that there were conflicting views about 
whether the Ambassador’s spectacles were 
broken or not. I also apologise for using 
the phrase “Commando-type demonstra- 
tion” which apparently originated with a 
reporter, 

John Pilgrim seems to assume that because 
I was unhappy about the demonstration, I 
was taking sides in the cold war. That was 
certainly not my intention, just as it was 
presumably not the anarchists’ intention to 
show that they were supporters of NATO 
by demonstrating about Cuban political 
prisoners. I simply said that in a country 
such as Cuba (or Greece) in a very sensitive 
situation, both internally and externally, one 
has to show an understanding of the issues. 


I am completely opposed to the detention of 
political prisoners anywhere, but feel that 
the anarchists involved showed an insensi- 
tivity to Cuba's problems by the way they 
acted. 

Jt is fundamentally important in any 
civil disobedience action to show one’s seri- 
ousness by exhausting all the normal and 
constitutional channels before resorting to 
extreme methods. Did the FLA members 
write to the Cuban Ambassador asking for 
an appointment? Did they ask for their 
views to be printed in. the Cuban press ? 
Did they publish a detailed statement about 
the situation in Cuba? Such preparations 
would have strengthened the force of their 
direct action. 


The excuse for keeping the demonstration 
secret - to keep the Communists away - is 
weak. Non-violence does not mean running 
away from your political opponents and 
avoiding them by various secret strategems. 
It means being prepared to face them and, 
if need be, to react without violence to 
possible physical attack. 


Resistance Shall Grow 


Peter Cadogan (July 26) sees a personal in- 
sult in the mildest criticism. ‘ Innuendo, 
abuse, denunciation and character assassina- 
tion.” My, oh my! All for Brian Hart’s 
remark that Peter Cadogan was “ up until as 
recently as 1960 a member of various totali- 
tarian organisations.” (Peter Cadogan was: 
how many of us weren’t 2?) He richly de- 
served this crack anyway, with his patron- 
ising remarks about the pamphlet’s “new- 
found enthusiasm.” He rather implied that 
he alone should be handing out the prizes 
for the events of Easter ‘63. “ Peter Moule, 
Pat O’Connell and Alan Parker did a first- 
class job.” Seriously though, Order of 
Acton Way, Fifth Class. 


As another of the co-authors of Resistance 
Shall Grow I should like to take issue with 
both Peter Cadogan and Brian Hart. 
Cadogan may be right about four-letter 
words, but Spies for Peace seemed to be 
widely enough read with its one “ fuck.” 
Our pamphlet certainly lacks an account of 
the ad hoc organisation that sprung up on 
the march: our only excuse is the need we 
felt to document the Spies affair before 
memories began to fade. All Peter Cadogan 
proves about the CND leadership is that 
there has recently been a welcome shift in 
the right direction: the concept of cen- 
tralism and bureaucracy still remains. Our 
pamphlet’s account of the opportunist volte- 
face of Canon Collins and Peggy Duff is 
likely to help that shift rather than reverse 
it. 

The most interesting part of Peter Cadogan 
and Brian Hart's discussion, carried on by 
Mr. Haig in your last issue, has been about 
the police. Brian Hart asks for evidence 
that the Committee of 100 has had any 
effect on the thinking of the police as in- 
dividuals. I talked for a long time as early 
as 1961 to a policeman in Blackpool on 
whom the effect of the first two sit-downs 
had been to pose the question of how far he 
personally would go in obeying orders. (His 
answer was that he would not be willing to 
break up a Labour Party meeting !) I could 
from my own experience give a dozen 
examples of prison warders, policemen and 
servicemen who have been quite genuinely 
perplexed by the questions the Committee 


Union of opposites 


One of the most noticeable things about 
religious and political creeds is that no 
matter which belief you choose, you can 
nearly always find another creed which em- 
bodies its opposite, This has disconcerted 
me for a long time. You can imagine, then, 
how happy I am to find a belief that is 
common to quite a few creeds. What makes 
this belief particularly significant is that it 
has never been put into practice on a very 
large scale. 


Jesus Christ’s warning of the danger of 
riches was unequivocal. Karl Marx made 
the prevention of personal acquisition a 
central theme of his works. Plato lauded 
temperance and the frugal life. Peace News 
adds its voice to this already impressive list. 
We take this opportunity of advising our 
readers that material wealth is a hindrance 
not only to the kingdom of heaven and the 
practice of dialectical materialism, but also 
to the creation of the ideal state. We urge 


you, therefore, to rid yourself as quickly as 
possible of these financial handicaps. Our 


address appears below. And remember, it 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for Peace News to keep 
going without its readers donations. 


TANYA DAVISON. 


total since February 1 


£1127 


contributions this week £20 3 5 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


has forced them to ask themselves. The 
recent series of servicemen who have left 
the forces as a result of Committee and 
CND propaganda surely proves the point; I 
know of a number of instances of London 
policemen who have reported sick rather 
than go on duty at a Committee demonstra- 
tion. The “ all coppers are bastards ” theory, 
fine for armchair revolutionaries who have 
never come face to face with a copper as a 
human being, is unworthy of Brian Hart. 


On the other hand, Peter Cadogan (“a 
petty, absurd, irrational and unnecessary 
overtone of hatred for the police”) and Mr. 
Haig (“the police, like ourselves, are in- 
dividuals trying to do their duty ") show the 
most appalling naivety. 

Both attitudes are those of people trying to 
manhandle the facts inio preconceived 
theories. One sees the police as an instru- 
ment of class repression: the rhino-whips, 
arm-breaking, perjury and_ intimidation 
follow logically. The other sees the police 
as human beings like ourselves, doing an 
unpleasant job in the nicest possible way. 
Cadogan and Hart are looking at the same 
problem from different directions, and 
neither seems able to understand what the 
other is talking about. 


Eichmann was both a mass executioner and 
a harmless little bureaucrat trying to keep 
his books straight. Today most Jews see 
him as the former and most Germans as the 
latter. As arbitrary power extends its 
tentacles in almost every country in the 
world, from Cuba and Greece to Ghana and 
Malaya, we might make a start with the 
Metropolitan police in understanding - and 
thus in opposing - the men who gradually 
destroy liberty. 

Jon Tinker, 

$1 Fellows Road, 

London, N.W.3, 


I had thought that the Committee of 100 
had got to the stage where at last it was 
tentatively forming itself into something 
positive, with a nucleus of people at the 
centre who were trying to create something 
cohesive and constructive out of the many 
and diverse elements that make up its sup- 
porters. 


T still think this is true of my “ nucleus” - 
but what with the overtly rebellious tone of 
the Resistance Shall Grow pamphlet, the 
disastrous pushing and shouting and jeering 
of the Greek demonstrations, and now the 
juvenile taunts of Brian Hart in his reply to 
Peter Cadogan (July 15), it seems to me 
that autumn 1963 is going to see yet more 
dissension within our sorry Committee. 
There can be no compromise here. Mr. 
Hart admits quite cheerfully that he and the 
writers of Resistance Shall Grow are not 
very concerned about the issue of non- 
violence, and that a large part of their 
energies will be spent in baiting the police 
because they are the one aspect of the state 
with which they are likely to come into 
physical contact. 

Anarchist or no, I can think of few attitudes 
that are more short-sighted. How on earth 
can Brian Hart ever expect to see any form 
of anarchist society arise in this country if 
people are for ever to be put off by the 
violent and abusive antics of persons whom 
they would dismiss as “ beatniks’”’? And 
how on earth are you going to bring about 
the downfall of the state by a series of 
petty skirmishes with the police ? 

Until the growing number of Brian Harts in 
the Committee of 100 can accept the value 
and necessity of non-violent techniques and 
attitudes, there must at the very least be no 
more Committee demonstrations in London. 
Bob Overy, 

162 Pennymead, 

Harlow, Essex. 


Algeria 

I would like to endorse Michael Randle’s 
statement (July 26) that the future of 
Algeria should be a major concern of the 
non-violent movement. It is indeed hard to 
see how we could fail to interest ourselves 
in a country where the challenges are so 
great - and I don't only mean the challenge 
to non-violence presented by a “ successful ” 
war of liberation. A country which contains 
at the same time hundreds of volunteers 
helping in the task of post-war reconstruc- 
tion and hundreds of technicians preparing 
further Sahara tests in the French nuclear 
weapons programme: here if anywhere is 
the question “Shall we blast, or shall we 
build ?” a meaningful one, (We should re- 
member that, under the Evian Agreements, 
France has a five-year concession to con- 
tinue testing at Reggane; it is not certain 
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that in future a testing site in the Pacific 
will be used instead.) 


We may not be able to do much directly 


_about diminishing the four out of five un- 


employment rate, or about workers’ control 
of the expropriated estates, but we can do 
more to link the anti-war and nuclear dis- 
armament movements with aid for Algeria 
- remembering that non-governmental aid 
will, in the long run, put the Algerian gov- 
ernment in a stronger position to withdraw 
nuclear testing facilities from France. 
French marches against nuclear weapons 
customarily finish with a collection in aid 
of the reconstruction of a war-ravaged 
village in Algeria, thus making the connec- 
tion explicit. The milk-tins scheme at Easter 
was similar in intention, and it clearly 
caught the imagination of the Aldermaston 
march. 1 am disappointed that this very 
successful project has not been followed up 
by CND nationally, and would like to sug- 
gest that CND groups, or ad hoc com- 
mittees, should at once start organising 1n- 
formation sessions, public meetings, film 
shows, and perhaps fasts and other produc- 
tive forms of demonstration, all the time 
making clear the relevance of this to the 
main demands of CND. Public reaction to 
the Aldermaston-to-Algeria project showed 
that an initiative of this sort commands 
respect - and an “ Algeria ” campaign might 
do more to unite a divided movement, I 
feel, than any amount of vague talk about 
umbrellas and mainstreams. 

Nicholas Sims, 

Ille Terrarum, 

Bradfield, 

Reading, Berks. 


Demonstrations 

There is a mistaken impression gaining con- 
siderable ground that the demonstrations 
held during the visit of the Greek King and 
Queen were directed against them. Edwin 
Haig’s letter last week continues to give this 
false impression. 

The demonstrations were organised, so far 
as I understood them, as a memorial tribute 
to Gregory Lambrakis. The Prime Minister 
gave an undertaking in the House of 
Commons that they would be “ permitted.” 
I believe the organisers did try to ensure 
that the spirit of non-violence would prevail. 
As such, the demonstrations were against 
“systems and ideas.” It is a tragedy that 
the supporters, particularly in Whitehall on 
the Tuesday night, forgot their own ideals 
and gave way to panic. They were not 
helped by the lack of foresight on the part 
of the organisers, and this aspect has re- 
ceived too little attention for too long. As 
to the comment that we must serve our 
cause with “magnanimity as well as en- 
thusiasm,”” may I take this opportunity of 
pressing this point home? Bitterness and 
hostility ill becomes a movement which 
attaches so much importance to the philo- 
sophy of non-violence, 

George Clark, 

197 King’s Cross Road, 

London, W.C.1. 


Holloway Prison 


The reference to “ sadistic treatment meted 
out in Holloway Prison” in the article 
by Barbara Smoker (July 19) makes me very 
uncomfortable. I spent Wednesday night, 
July 10, in Holloway, and I saw no sign o: 
sadistic treatment at all. Reception is always 
a long and dreary experience, and no-one 
can enjoy being locked up, but sadism is 
another thing altogether. On the whole I 
think that the attitude of the officers can 
best be described as friendly in a remote 


way. 
Christine Edwards, 
57 Brooklands Road, 


Hall Green, 
Birmingham 28. 
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Athens convoy barred from Austria 


Last Tuesday the Committee of 100 cara- 
van, consisting of about eight vehicles travel- 
ling across Europe in the hope of joining 
the anti-nuclear demonstration in Athens on 
August 5, was stopped at the Austrian fron- 
tier. It. was informed that the Austrian 
Minister of the Interior would not admit the 
caravan under any circumstances on the 
grounds that no political demonstrations are 
allowed in Austria. 


Committee of 100 officials at the German- 
Austrian frontier at Bad Reichenhaile imme- 
diately made it clear that they had no in- 
tention of holding political demonstrations 
in Austria. They simply wished to pass 
through the country in 24 hours to Yugo- 
slavia. Meanwhile, some Committee sup- 


porters sat in front of the first vehicle, 
which was just inside Austrian territory. 
Eventually, they were put on a lorry and 
taken to the German side. 


A further attempt was then made to cross 
the border. The convoy was again refused 
entry, and pressmen who attempted to 
photograph the scene are reported to have 
had cameras confiscated by the Austrian 
police. Having been carried back to the 
German side, the demonstrators held a 
meeting, though the German police told 
them to move and threatened the use of 
hoses. Finally they decided to continue 
demonstrating at the border for an hour, 
and then move off to the Swiss border in 
an attempt to get to Yugoslavia via Switzer- 


Non-violent punch and 
judy in Herne Bay 


Rosalind Hobart reports on the YCND’s 
summer holiday project, “On the Beach”: 
This project was dreamt up over numerous 
pints, cups of coffee and cigarettes, and was 
the sort of plan that the dreamers dreamed 
so hard that they began to believe in it. A 
summer holiday campaign touring resorts; a 
happy, friendly, light-hearted campaign. We 
dreamt of a donkey, of barbecues and sing- 
songs, of CND rock and lollipops, carnival 
hats, punch and judy; and suddenly we 
found that we weren’t just dreaming but we 
were talking about it, and "phoning rock- 
makers and advertising for donkeys. Then 
the thing got quite out of hand and people 
started demanding, “ Don’t you know which 
resorts you're going to yet?” “ Haven’t you 
fixed up about the balloons?” ‘ What are 
you going to tow the donkey in?” And 
we were landed with actually organising the 
whole crazy project. 

On July 27 “On the Beach” rolled into 
Herne Bay. Waiking down the promenade 
you could see a coloured campaign balloon 
in almost every child’s hand, a group of 


Kevin Baxter 
released 


Kevin Baxter, the Committee of 100 sup- 
porter who joined the army in order to set 
up anti-nuclear groups, was released from 
Shepton Mallet Military Prison on July 22, 
after a four-month sentence. 

He writes from Bradford: 

“T would like to thank Peace News readers 
for their support when I was in prison. I 
regret to say that I was unable to answer 
all the letters I received because we were 
only allowed to send one letter out per 
week. 

“There is a good opportunity to spread 
CND opinion in the forces because every- 
one lives fairly close together. I still think, 
though I say it myself. that the idea of 
working within the forces was a good 
one. 

“Now that we have a partial test ban I 
hope CND and ‘100’ supporters will not 
rejoice too much and give up their fight for 
peace. The ideals of CND may have broad- 
ened somewhat, but we must not rest until 
we have achieved our aim. I personally 
intend to stay in CND and carry on my 
fight for a better world in any way I find 
possible, provided it is non-violent.” 


Pole turned back 
at Calais 


Mr. Paul Pawlowski, who set off from Croy- 
don on July 20 for Poland to demonstrate 
outside the Sejm, the Polish parliament in 
Warsaw, against US and Russian nuclear 
weapons, was turned back at Calais by 
French immigration authorities because he 
had no passport. 

Ever since he began planning he has been 
trying to get back his passport from the 
Polish Embassy, where he sent it for re- 
newal, but it has not been returned. Mr. 
Pawlowski is still determined to carry out 
his protest, however, and will continue to 
fight for his passport. 


HIROSHIMA DAY 

a silent vigil 

The Cenotaph, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Tuesday, August 6. 8 p.m. prompt to 8.30 
London Region CND (TER 0284) 

London Committee of 100 (ARC 1239) 
No banners please 


.teenagers arguing furiously with a copy of 


Sanity or Peace News spread out in front of 
them, Mum and Dad staring, bewildered, at 
the most non-violent punch and judy they 
had ever seen. We were told by the police 
that Rosie, the donkey, was not allowed on 
the beach, and could in fact only walk in 
the road, since she was classed as a vehicle. 
So Rosie tried a spot of civil disobedience 
and planted herself in the middle of the 
road, refusing to be moved in either direc- 
tion, while the traffic piled up each side of 
her. 


The police could not understand that we 
were not wanting to have a demonstration 
or a march or a public meeting, or any of 
the things that they have grown used to 
expecting from a group of campaigners. 
They tred to stop us from celebrating the 
test ban with guitar playing and folk songs 
at the clock tower, but the large crowd 
which had gathered roared in assent when 
we asked if they wanted us to continue. So 
we did. 

“On the Beach” will continue around the 
coast till September 8 (details of dates and 
places are in the diary on page 2). We 


.should be glad of volunteer helpers, par- 


ticularly between August [4 and 26 in East 
Anglia. The Youth Campaign has bought 
a coach and Maidstone YCND have built 
a trailer for Rosie, both of which have been 


.father expensive additions to the project, 


so we would also be glad of any donation. 
Enquiries to NYCND, 2 Carthusian Street, 
E.C.1, or "phone CLErkenwell 5292, 


War Resisters 
end conference 


One hundred members of the War Resisters’ 
International have ended their four-day con- 
ference in Stavanger, Norway. The im- 
portant decisions taken there include a man- 
date to the Secretariat in Britain to help 
other pacifists and non-violent action groups 
in the struggle against social and political 
injustice, particularly the struggles against 
discrimination and apartheid. The confer- 
ence has decided to affiliate WRI to the 
International Confederation of Disarmament 
and Peace, and asked those members who 
Were going to Athens for the Hiroshima day 
demonstration to convey the greetings of the 
conference. 

The following people were elected to the 
international council: Pierre Martin, Jean 
van Lierde, Arlo Tatum, Joseph Abileah, 
Bayard Rustin, Danilo Dolci, Hagbard 
Jonassen, Niels Mathiesen, Michael Randle, 
Hugh Brock, Narayan Desai and Bill Suther- 
land. The two who tied with Mr. Suther- 
land for 12th place were both co-opted to 
the council. These were Herbert Gunneberg 
and Johan Galiung. 


Polaris marchers 


head south 


On Monday, July 29, the Glasgow to 
London anti-Polaris marchers left Sunder- 
land for Middlesborough. So far the route 
has taken them past Rosyth naval base, 
where a meeting was held and leaflets given 
out to the workmen, and RSG Scotland, 
which was swarming with police and 
security men. Lively meetings have also been 
held in Jarrow and South Shields. The 24- 
foot-long dummy Polaris which the 
marchers are carrying has caused quite a lot 
of comment throughout the walk. The 
towns to be visited next are Middlesborough, 
Darlington, Northalierton, Thirsk, Ripon and 
Harrogate, reaching Leeds on August 6. 


land. Two cars also went off to try to go 
through Czechoslovakia. 


A. letter was addressed to the chief of the 

Salzburg region frontier police, saying: 
“We regret the trouble we have caused, 
and we will gladly leave where we are 
now sitting providing we are allowed to 
pass through Austria. We do not intend 
demonstrating in Austria. We respect 
Austria’s neutrality and we only wish to 
pass through peacefully.” 


The police chief replied that under no 
circumstances would the demonstrators be 
allowed through, as he anticipated that, 
although the Committee contingent had 
Yugoslav visas, there might be some trouble 
at the Yugoslav border. He also said that 
the Committee’s mere presence in Austria 
would cause public disorder. 
Philip Seed told Peace News last Tuesday 
evening: 
“There has been some violence from the 
Austrian and German police, and Sally 
Wells got bruised and knocked around. 
But in general relations with the police 
were exceptionally good, and the demon- 
strators were very disciplined.” 
Earlier the convoy had received warm sup- 
port in Germany. In Munich they were led 


through the town in a large motorcade, and 
there were receptions and motorcades in 
most towns. One vanload of Germans 
joined the convoy to travel the full 
distance. 


Before the convoy left London it learned 
of the Greek government’s announcement 
that it would not be allowed into Greece. 
It issued a statement saying that it hoped 
to go to Athens 
“|... to join in a public demonstration 
to be held on the eighteenth anniversary 
of the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, which resulted in the imme- 
diate deaths of over 70,000 people. The 
destruction of Hiroshima was an event of 
universal significance. The Greek govern- 
ment cannot claim that the proposed 
demonstration would be ‘aimless,’ as 
Greece is a member of NATO, which is 
armed with nuclear weapons of far 
greater destructive potential than that used 
on Hiroshima.” 
Anticipating that entry into Greece will still 
be refused when the contingent reaches the 
frontier, the Committee of 100 convoy has 
offered its services to help in relief work at 
Skopje. A token contingent will remain on 
the frontier, while the main body takes part 
in the salvage operations, 


Greek demonstrations: 
three in court 


On Tuesday, July 30, George Clark, Norman 
Jones and Trevor Hatton appeared before 
Sir Robert Blundell, chief magistrate, 
London division, on charges arising out of 
the “Save Greece Now ” demonstration on 
Tuesday, July 9. 

George Clark was charged with incitement 
to cause obstruction and pleaded not guilty. 
The case was adjourned until August 10. 
During police evidence it was stated that 
police constable Massey. in plain clothes, 
pretended to take part in the demonstration 
in order to prevent a breach of the peace. 
He stated that he witnessed Clark “ shout- 
ing” and “beckoning with a newspaper ” 
to a crowd of about two thousand demon- 
strators, urging them to “break through 
quickly over the fences and form up outside 


indians picket 
Chancellery 


In Peace News, July 26, it was reported that 
the two marchers, E. P. Menon and Satish 
Kumar, who are walking to Washington, 
had been refused an interview with Dr. 
Adenauer in Bonn. Because of this the two 
Indians demonstrated outside the Chancel- 
lery there on July 19. They arrived at the 
gate at nine in the morning and were imme- 
diately asked by the police to move and 
demonstrate a mile away. When they re- 
fused, saying they would wait there until 
5 p.m.. the two policemen, not in uniform, 
forcibly removed their placards, the 
bundle of leaflets and copies of Peace News 
and Bhoodan which they carried, and went 
away. The marchers told an official from 
the Chancellery that they had no complaint 
to make and they would just stand there 
silently. 

The rest of the day passed without incident 
and the two left the gate at five o’clock. 


Library ban on 
Peace News 


A_ recent decision by Harpenden Public 
Library Committee to ban Peace News from 
the library reading room has aroused much 
Opposition among residents and members of 
Harpenden Urban District Council. The 
policy of the committee is to “ban all 
kinds of propaganda, both political and 
religious.” Literature to be found in the 
reading room includes The Church Times, 
The Jewish Year Book, and the New States- 
man. Supporters will be selling Peace News 
outside the library in Harpenden today 
(Friday) and tomorrow, 


News in brief 


The dcemonstration in Athens which was 
announced td take place on August 6 is now 
being held on Monday, August 5. 
Schools CND groups have now been estab- 
lished in 79 towns throughout Britain. 

The Security Branch of the South African 
police has trebled in size since the beginning 
of the year, 


the gates of the palace.” The constable 
admitted that no one had complained to 
him about obstruction. He denied that he 
had been ordered to arrest Clark on sight 
and said he had never seen him before this 
demonstration. 


Charged with disregarding police commis- 
sioner’s instructions, Norman Jones was 
found guilty and fined £2 with 3 gns. costs. 
He is appealing. 

Trevor Hatton was charged with assaulting 
the police. Police evidence stated that he 
was standing behind a line of demonstrators, 
leaning over them and lashing a bamboo 
cane into the faces of police officers form- 
3g a cordon. The arresting officer stated 
inat he shouted to Hatton to stop. but ne 
did not do so. 

Cross examined by Trevor Hatton, the con-. 
stable denied that his story was a complete 
fabrication. Trevor Hatton then asked the 
policeman why he had brought no witnesses 
to corroborate his evidence, but the magis- 
trate interposed, saying: “He did not say 
that he had no witnesses; he just said that 
they were not here now.” Two witnesses 
were called by Trevor Hatton who were 
with him all the time, and both denied 
seeing any of the incidents described by the 
police. 

Trevor Hatton was found guilty, and 
ordered to pay £10 with 5 gns. costs. He is 
considering an appeal. 


Hiroshima Day 


The following events are taking place on or 
near August 6 to mark Hiroshima Dav: 
Lendon Region CND and the London Com- 
mittee of 100: vigil at the Cenotaph, 8 p.m. 
until 8.30 p.m, Tuesday, August 6. 
Hampstead Group, London Committee of 
100: 48-hour fast starting at 4 p.m. on 
Saturday, August 3, at Whitestone Pond. 
Steenoven Mission House, 16 Aberdeen 
Road, Highbury, London, N.S: service in 
memory of Hiroshima at 8.15 p.m., Mon- 
day, August 5. 

Birmingham : silent vigil in Victoria Square. 
YCND, CND, C. of 100. 10.30 a.m. fues- 
day, August 6. 

Bristol : assemble for silent vigil and march 
at the Cenotaph, City Centre, at 7.30 p.m. 
Tuesday, August 6. 

Bromley : assemble for silent vigil] and fast 
at Bromley South Station at 7.30 a.m., Tues- 
day, August 6. 

Manchester: vigil and ceremony in Tib 
Lane. CND and women’s groups. 2.30 p.m. 
on Saturday, August, 3. 

Glasgow : open-air meetings in North Han- 
over Street at 12.30 p.m, and 6.30 p.m. 
Poster parade George Square, 8 p.m. Tues- 
day, August 6. 

West Wickham, Kent: assemble in High 
Street for public meeting and march at 
10.45 a.m. Saturday, August 3. 
Portsmouth: assemble Angerstein Road, 
North End, for march at 2.30 p.m. on 
Saturday, August 3, 
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